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Song of Ascension. 
ie 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Soul of the climber 
Divinely aspiring, 
Out of the lowly, 
Up to the holy— 
Out of the dark, 
To regions sublimer— 
To the star-choiring, 
Climbing untiring— 
Hold to the mark! 
Putting behind thee 
All of the coward, 
Fame’s fascination, 
Fortune and station, 
Follow the true; 
Glory shall find thee 
Regally dowered, 
Proudly embowered, 
Deep in the blue. 


* 


Ever the better 
Lures up her lover; 
Beckons the daring, 
Never despairing, 
Over the peaks! 
Break the earth-fetter; 
Climb, while above her 
Waver and hover 
Day’s banner-streaks! 
Down the dark valley, 
Sia and pollution, 
Terror and trouble, 
Haunt the ignovle, 
Stinging the weak; 
Swarmingly rally 
Loss and confusion, 
Shame and delusion, 
Burning the cheek. 
Steep on the mountain 
Truth has her dwelling ; 
Virtue and valor 
There to Valhalla 
Welcome the brave ; 
Light from its fountain 
Over them welling, 
Flooding and swelling, 
Leaps like a wave. 
Leave to the brambles 
Lowly ambition, 
Cold unbelieving, 
Solemn deceiving, 
Farce and grimace; 
Under their shambles 
Tread superstition, 
Doubt and suspicion, 
Dead in their place. 
Boldly ascending, 
Ever unheeding 
Malice and scorning, 
Tremulous warning, 
Envy and hate. 
Gallantly wending, 
Go with God's leading ; 
Never receding, 
Conquer thy fate! 
Climb to the newness; 
Climb to the holy ; 


| 
| 
Rise to the regions | 
| 


Where from obedience 
Freedom is born; 
Brave in thy trueness 
Out of the lowly, 
Swiftly or slowly, 
Climb to the morn! 
Grorce S. BurRLEIGH. 


Religious Newspapers. 
2 
OBSERVER. 


BY A CLOSE 





‘The object of publishing a religious news- | 


paper is to do good. This I take for granted; 
and, taking it for granted, I may also assume 
that the greatest good possible by this method 
is also included in the design of every publisher 
who starts a paper of a religious character not 
for the main purpose of making money. 

In developing the plap of such a paper the 
sagacious manager will survey his field care- 
fully, seek to ascertain the needs of the human 
soul, and the special needs of individual classes 
of souls, and the best methods by which they 
can be supplied. As different minds are im- 
pressed in different ways, there is required for 
this survey a profound knowledge of human na- 
ture, judgment, tact and general ability of the 
highest order—in a word, large-mindedness and 
liberal-mindedness. A small, mean, bigoted and 
intolerant soul cannot reach the highest ideal in 
newspaper management any more than such an 
one can attain to the highest perfection in god- 


liness. 


To meet the spiritual demands of various | 


classes of individuals the first essential is to 
print articles that will be read. The paper as 
a whole must be made uniformly attractive. 
Now, right here there is a manifest practical 
difficulty which I do not wish to ignore. One 


class of minds will be attracted by serious, sol- 


emn articles upon solemn subjects, and another 


| 
| 
| common sinners are never to be disturbed, nor 
| 
| 


son of something in the subject or the method 
of treating it which pleases the fancy or sup- 
plies aliment to the soul. Much of the repug- 
nance entertained by men against religious con- 
versation arises from the persistent determina- 
tion of teachers or exhorters to press serious 
topics upon their minds at improper times, 
when they are in moods entirely unsuited to 
their consideration, and in a way that seems to 
say, ‘‘You shall hear me whether you will or 
no!” Here the judicious editor has a grand ad- 
vantage. He can so manage that his paper 
shall be wanted and sought for, and its weekly 
appearance hailed with delight, and its glowing 
columns, if they do glow, read with satisfaction 
and profit. Some sermonizing may be well 
enough; some really dry sermonizing may do 
good, and much good; but there are other modes 
of conveying truth, and religious truth, besides 
the sermon. The doctrines of infidelity are not 
sent out usually in the style of sermons. The 
fault of sermons is in their reproving style, 
their evident ‘hauling you over the coals” tone, 
their ‘‘going at you with a pitchfork,” except 
where they are dull or insipid. They are too 
apt to convey the impression that religion is not 
in the life but apart from it; that it is like a 
| garment, and can be put on and off in the same 
| way; that it is not the thoughts and aspirations 
| of the soul, but a rehearsal of texts and prayers 
|and cant phrases, that have no emotion in the 
| heart corresponding to the utterances demanded 
| by the duty imposed in their repetition. Not 
| that all sermons are thus faulty, not that many 
hale thus intended, but such is the general im- 
| pression concerning them by men who do not 
| love sermons, anc are not subjects of sound re- 
ligious impressions. 

| It is a truth not much observed that the acts 
(of a pure and loving and devoted Christian 
| always command respect in these times. A man 
like Father Taylor, who lately died in Boston, 
| could go among the most degraded and wicked 
| sailors without insult, and say what he pleased 
| without offence, and yet he never compromised 
| with sin or sinners. Why? Simply because 


{ 








| his manner of doing things and the things done 
came up to his professions, and he gained the ear 
| by furnishing the soul with something it wanted. 
‘The religious press, to attain its highest use- 
fulness, must be able, bright, courageous, ver- 
satile and considerate, as weli as pious. I 
must treat of the common topics of daily life, as 
well as of abstract principles of theology and the 
duties of religion. And it must treat of these 
| latter in a way to win the affections rather than 
disturb the sensibilities and excite the passions 
of men in whom the spirit of regeneration has 
| never been manifested. It does not follow from 
' this that evil and wickedness are not to be ex- 
| posed and denounced, for a religious paper may 
| make itself popular in this very line. Even the 
| secular papers gain credit and readers and sub- 
| scribers by their* attacks upon wrong-doing. 
Nor does it follow that evil-minded persons and 


- 


drowsy consciences never awakened. Not at 
‘all; but there must be in this a regard to sea- 
sons and occasions, an adaptation of style to 
the demands of taste, to the modes of thought, 
and to the tendencies of the period, which shall 
| make the articles not only worth reading, but 
| which shall ensure it. 





The Middlesex Farmer, 1775. 


enipntan 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


He rose from his bed, a plain farmer and man, 
On the nineteenth of April—how simple the 
story ! 
| He grasped the old musket and hurriedly ran 
| Down the old country read: now the highway 
to glory. 


WRITTEN FOR 


| 


A yeoman, hard-fisted, content with his plow 
| And the calm, honest oxen that patiently drew 
| it; 
| Without hope of fame, no thought of it now, 
Though fame walked before him and never he 
knew it. 
He glanced at his fields and the growing green 
grain, 
At the early spring flowers unfolding their 
beauty ; 
And, hastening onward to Lexington plain, 


He thought nought of them, but only of duty. | w 


He fain must be free! but he saw not, that day, | 


How much on his act, in the crisis, depended; 
But he marched like a hero on to the fray, 
And slept as a freeman when it was ended. 


| The noise of the conflict ‘s echoing still 
Wherever the battle for liberty rages; 
On, on and forever it thunders, and will; 


The sound shall be heard in the far-future ages ! | commotion it would raise ? 


J.B. Mann. 





Can we Choose ? 

This question often and sorely perplexes the 
thoughttul. As nominally free agents they feel 
that they ought to chalk their own lines and 
walk in their special paths. Before an answer 
is attempted we must go back to the ancestors 


by light and graceful articles upon subjects of as well as to pre-natal influences exerted direct- 


smaller coucern, and what attracts the one class) ly uponus. If gait, features, voice, marks, men- 


will repel the other. To meet this cifficulty 


there must of course be articles of each kind 


tal, moral and spiritual characteristics, are trans- 
mitted in race, families and individuals, we must 


The dampness was the needed requisite, and} have been exceedingly industrious in hypercre- 


side the toll-gate. 


Agreeably started, how unforseen dilemmas 
thicken! Now it is a weakness of the eyes 
which forever forbids the prosecution of partic- 
ular steps; then the hearing puts a ban where 
such an impediment is inadmissible. Again, 
scrofula becomes apparent, and the brightest 
of the flock is made a cripple instead of a sheet- 
anchor; or it takes the form of consumption, 
and so vetoes all effort at collegiate education. 
If the subject is permitted to go on and con- 
clude, nay, more, to commence a career, to flash 
like a meteor in the sky, to draw all men, to 
uplift the fallen, to comfort the distressed, to 
rescue the sinking, to revive hope where it 
had fled, to be a brother indeed to whoever has 
cares and wrongs, yet in the midst of such prom- 
ise accident or some unforeseen occurrence may 
upset his boat, and cast him adrift upon an in- 
hospitable shore. If he chose, did he retain; 
whose fault was it? The musician who has en- 
chanted us may become a paralytic. Execution 
was his living; can he avoid the destiny? So 
with every craft and profession—there is no se- 
curity. Wepity yetcarnot avert. Neither are 
there any definite rules. The son of one laun- 
dress may become a miliionaire; the daughter 
of another electrify both hemispheres as prima 
donna, painter, lecturer or naturalist. The pet 
boy of the village may never rise beyond medi- 
ocrity, and be forever in a pecuniary drag while 
the cobbler’s lad may make a shining trail wher- 
ever he goes. We counted otherwise, but the 
tables were turned; we were not prophets. How 
is it? Why isit? Where is the credit or reproof? 
The causes are manifold, subtle and sometimes 
past finding. Again, we think we see and still do 
not. There are agencies within, without and 
around; a marvellous chemistry which eye hath 
not seen. Industry, fidelity and prudence are 
cogent factors, and produce wonders, but they 
are notthe whole. There may be great talent but 
no balance, and hencea failure. A superior har- 
mony of desirable essentials may effect ends 
where genius would be futile. We cannot put 
our finger here or there but something guides 
and accomplishes. 

When generations prosecute the same busi- 
ness there must be an innate tendency, initia- 
tion or example which impels them forward. 
Not infrequently one starts upon another road. 
He tries to succeed and do his duty, but he turns 
constantly and finally retraces his course, and 
espouses anew that which he had abandoned. 
Why should it be so? We sketch our inten- 
tions, but alas! for our fulfillment! 

Much we overcome, but more pushes us aside. 
Days, weeks and months our measure is packed 
without our consent. We pray for health, 
strength, capacity. We have feebleness, las- 
situde, limitation. Istherenohelp? Whatcan 
we do? We never know the end nor how ob- 
structions are to aid. In a cluster of flowers 
we overlook some bud which, like a second gift, 
surprises us by beauty and fragrance. It was 


| city, are waiting to feed new fires, while they 
| poorly shelter thousands of men and animals. 
' Other millions are ‘‘shipped” on cars southward. 
Wheat and corn? Granted, a heavy business. 
Enormous masses of them are hoarded up here 
by middle-men, between the field of the raiser 
and the table of the consumer, waiting for large 
profits, though the grain grows old, musty, rotten 
in the bins. It must return a fortune or never 
find an eater. The local consumption is con- 
siderable; but, that satisfied, Chicago is a way- 
station for breadstuff, lumber, live-stock and 
meat. Some killing and packing, some manu- 
facturing, but chiefly all these things merely 
pass through the hands of middle-men who add 
nothing to their intrinsic value, but simply mix, 
cull and take out a profit. Asa port of entry, 
it has real facilities for distributing miscellaneous 
goods from the East at wholesale and retail. 
Listening to Chicago, you would hardly suppose 
thatanything passed between the seaports and the 
whole great region west of eighty-seven degrees, 
thirty-five minutes, otherwise than through 
that city. Still a little iron and copper with a 
few bushels of wheat may pass through St. Clair 
river, and some goods return without being over- 
hauled at the lake’s head. A few carloads of 
goods and produce steal across between Mil- 
waukee and Grand Haven; and sometimes two 
or three freight trains a month get through the 
country between Chicago and the Ohio river. 
Railroads, too; not all, but nearly a third of 
North America’s whole seventy thousand miles, 
are for Chicago; that is, you infer, built for the 
special advantage of that one city, or with Chi- 
cago’s capital! 

The grand brag, however, is population—a 
brag that never tires the maker’s tongue nor 
palls on the local taste. Did the city fathers 
actually and meritoriously create those thou- 
sands? Men’s voluntary choice, natural shrewd- 
ness, foresight, had nothing to do in that won- 
derful increase? Not speculation, traffic, prom- 
ise of notoriety did it, but Chicago as Chicago? 
The statistics would be interesting every tenth 
year, without the brag. In 1831 the town was 
‘*founded,” in 1840 the census returned 4470— 
an average settlement of about five hundred a 
year; in 1850 the count was 29,963—an increase 


arrival at her old home will be married. | 
‘A recent “New York correspondent says of 
the death of John Harper, the senior of the | 
American publishing trade, that few men were 
more universally respected. He leaves twe 
sons in the firm, John Wesley and Joseph Ab- 
ner, and a grandson is now in the composing- | 
room, following the good old rule of the house, | 
that the boys graduate from college to ‘‘case,” 
beginning at the bottom round and learning 
their way up in practical experience. The el- 
ders believed in work, and one of the second | 
generation tells a good story on himself. The 
firm was not changed till the death of James, in | 
1869, broke the solid four-square brotherhood, | 
and as one of the sons says, ‘‘[t was a great deal 
more fun being clerks than partners.” 


mouth, one morning about ten o’clock. 
said the colonel, looking up solemnly, ‘‘when | 
your father and I were your age we used to be 


incorrigible; ‘‘you did it that your sons might | 
have an easier time of it when it came their | 
turn.” 


Careful as was their financial | 


his paper again. 
management outside, so entire was the confi- 
dence of the brothers in each other that for 
nearly a score of years they had no copartner- 
ship agreement, and no individual accounts 
among them. All lived frugally, and each took 
what he needed from the common treasury. 
But their great idea was the perpetuation of the 
house, not money; and so when the cholera | 
came, fearing that one might be carried off, they 
made a written stipulation that the heirs of any 
one should draw a specified amount and acquit 
the house, and that it should then go on as be- 
fore. This was renewed from time to time, the 
amount growing larger, until the reorganization | 
of the house when ‘‘the boys” were admitted. 
It is curious that John Harper, in the old Cliff- 
street establishment, once said: ‘‘I should like 
to plan a perfect printing-office on this ground.” 
When the misfortune of the fire gave him the 
opportunity he lost no time. During the con- 








of 2500 a year; in 1860, 109,263—nearly 8000 a 
year; in 1870, 298,977—nearly 19,000 a year, | 
without excepting for enlargement of limits. 

Suppose, now, that in spite of panic and fire | 
the increase averaged as many for the next four | 
years, the population in 1874 would have been, 
roundly, 375,000. Then came another sweep- 
ing fire. ‘Our New Book,” the directory and 
brag-book for 1874, is entirely fearless of figures 
in both senses. It makes out 151,918 names in 
its columns, proceeds coolly to multiply the 
names by three-and-a-half, adds 30,000 to the 
product for suburbans with business in Chicago, 
and so peoples the city with 531,713. It is not 
anxious for you to see the census for 1870 in 








there, but hidden. So, on a murky morn, all is 
dark and dreary, when, of a sudden, the sun 
bursts forth, and nature is aglow. There was 
light and heat which we neither saw nor felt. 


furnished conditions for benefits. A caller may 
interrupt, but give us an idea better than any | 
condimentorvaluable. We may be commanded | 
here or there and cull lessons not to be learned | 
in books. We may be arrested by a series of | 
deaths, and discover thereby resources unknown | 
before. We cannot make up our accounts this | 

We do not fully understand 


the resources, trials, vexations, sore disappoint- 








| 


ments and anguish we encounter. Glimpses 
dawn occasionally, but not sufficient for an en- 
tire solution. In the invisible house we are 
building nothing can be in vain of sorrow or 
of pleasure. We shall see at a glance where 
every fiber comes in, and how it has served its 
turn. We shall no longer regret that we could 


comparison. Refer to it, and the increase for 
these four years averages over 58,000—more 
than three times the average for the preceding 
decade! Thatwill do. Those city fathers must 


ation. The constant question is, How much 
bigger than somebody else? 

Now let us go to church; you shall see and 
hear Mr. Swing first. North side and toward 
the lake, stone church, one of a neighborhood 
of such. The house is crowded near the doors, 
but here is a good seat within thirty feet of the 
pulpit. Conclusion: wretched elocution, slim, 
thin, cracky voice; but a capital sermon upon 
man’s part in the desired great awakening; not 
much worship of John Calvin! nor yet much 
radical thought, in the popular sense. During 
the preliminary services, and sometimes in the 
sermon, you tried in vain to get words enough 
to make out his meaning. Occasionally he 
warmed up and gave you voice enough, but 








not select, for our abode will be fairer for what- 
ever we have wrought into its composition. 
Occasionally, extra strains are removed, and 
we have a belt of reposeful labor. 
normally, neither goaded to excess nor oppressed | 
by weights. We cannot too highly appreciate 
these oases, and should accept and enjoy them. 
They bring new force and equilibrium; virtue 
comes intous. Wecannot produce them at will; 
they come, like other blessings, unheralded. 





leaves, harbingers of what is to follow. When 
this period arrives many agonize for fear it is 
self-indulgence, or they shall deteriorate by 
more careful handling. It isa mistake so to do. 


| Why, when the gentle rain descends, should we 


court atorrent? The slope of the hill is beau- 


| tiful ; why endeavor to topple it over for the 


Rather welcome the 
diversion, and, while we bear up in necessitous 
periods, rejoice, be jubilant, forgiving and grate- 
ful when the Father offers us rare opportunities 
for recuperation! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Chicago, 


| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Cuicaco, May 6, 1875. 
FURTHER VIEWS. 





Chicago has done some great things. It has 


We go on} 


| they can ot the preaching. An unexpected pa- 


dropped again. He is a thin, palish-looking | 
man; but impresses you with inward power as | 
soon as he rises, though you cannot half under- | 
stand his words. His hearers seem unusually 
intelligent, and his own scholarly work is 
equalled by few, if any, other preachers’ in the | 
People crowd into that church because | 


city. 
| they like to see the man and hear what little 


| ‘ | 
| renthesis, or a sharp turn of thought at the end, | 


e detect them by the sweet odor under the | is often worth more than the body of the para- | 
agraph. They say quietly that Mr. Reaping | 


| fashioned theologians, and having heard how a 
' rising doctor had silenced ina Brooklyn church 
{the modest and popular presumption of Miss 
Smiley, invited that doctor to Chicago. Then 
| came the attempt to cauterize and paralyze the 
| professor, and Patton and Swing were in all the 
|newspapers. The one is inconspicuously grind- 
ing in the mill of medixval theology; the other 
| has freed himself and is letting shine the better 
| light of religious independence. 
| This evening the church of the Messiah. 
You are comfortably seated, and the perform- 
ance begins, for much of the service i3 musical 
|and fashionable. Two minister, perhaps; one 
| to preach, the other to lend a little superfluous 
| assistance. Both are youngish. The assistant 
shows how easily a man somewhat praised falls 
into a demonstrative, swinging style of move- 





within due limits of taste and propriety, given be the natural fruit of our progenitors, and born | had great needs to spur its energy. Its popu-! mentand speech; the preacher is made a doctor 
in proper proportion. What that proportion. with inherent proclivities which will incline or lation and commerce have grown at an enor- | of divinity for the occasion. The Messiah likes 
is, is the difficult part of the problem, not al- | urge us into certain channels. Many are nega- | mous rate. Say nothing of grain-elevators, |p, D., and the Tribune knows how to print 


ways well-weighed and considered. 


tive, float on the tide, drift with the crowd, | wharfing, filling and paving, the citizens must the letters. 


No matter how little known the 


There are two tendencies manitest in the man- | drop into places without meditation. They have | have sewerage and fresh water. The experi- preacher, if he have a cultivated voice anda 
agement of newspapers; one in the direction of | no over-mastering surgings of the soul; no grand | ments at Bridgeport, the failure of the lifting sweet, graceful unintelligibleness of gesture, he 
extreme seriousness, and the other of extreme | ambitions whieh would lift them to pinnacles of | wheels and the partial success of deepening the is titularly promoted, brevetted, so to speak, in 
frivolity. The serious-minded man writing upon) fame and poise them among seers, revelators, | canal, have settled the sewerage question. .The ‘the church militant. The sermon was a simple 
subjects of high moment, and feeling in every | orators, artists, scientists, reformers, philan- | engineering is practically determined; the canal discourse upon John xxi., 21, not exciting, pa- 


impulse of his heart the truth and the import- | thropists. 


Such is the physical apparatus of | may any time be deepened, the river dredged. | thetic por memorable. 


The memorable came 


ance of his utterance of it, is hable to so shape the former that they have no dyspepsia of any If the two wheels were costly playchings, in a | oyt when a tenor solo put the ridiculous upon 
and construct sis articles that only asmall num-) sort. They glide on, and are mystified at the very tirty ditch, the deep well was an expensive the whole service by singing :— 
ber will ever derive any benefit or satisfaction restlessness they observe; neitherare to blame; bore. The invention was from Artois; the | «Nearer, my God, to thee!” R-o-biin A-a-dair. 


from them. 
ble to underestimate the value of all articles o 


a different nature, and will make a false esti- children, the majority are under the control invented to dupe her thousands; the cabinet tation at Dr. Holland's church in St. Louis. 
Some suffer at a performers had credit; and many believed that course in these two lines the words, Robin Adair, 


mate of the needs and requirements of those of wise or unwise parents. 
They the well through the limestone, two miles west | simply express the inevitable suggestion of the 


minds which cannot be persuaded to peruse the very early age from too much restraint. 
The re- have crude ideas, preferences, tastes, which, if | of the river, would really spout water seventy | ballad tune. 
sult of this is the production of a journal that) wholly ignored, chate and irritate. They can- | feet above ground, move any amount of ma- | 
will be avoided by the very class it is most im- not explain, but a sentiment within is outraged. ' chinery, supply Chicago with water, stream in 
It will not be attractive, it Generally this comes from ignorance, a habit fountains, mirror the stars in ponds, and water | 
will consequently not be read, and its influence of abrupt dictation or want of appreciation; | a new and improved Eden for the Garden City. 
will thus be contracted, and to a great extent often the pressure of the father and mother is (Did this pleasing tide arise 
Go, now, see where it 


solemn documents produced by him. 


portant to reach. 


become impotent. 
The difference between pointing out an erre 


and chastising a crime is not always compre- 
nended by moral teachers, whether in the pul- the outbursts and paroxysms of most little ones. | lake. 
They must see and realize superiority in order river, the crib strains the water into the tunnel. 
They should be controlled, but with At the shore-end of the tunnel is the engine- 


pit, the press, or the family; 


the editor, or the parent, who performs the first | to submit. 
in the same style as the last will ultimately find that might enter tender, personal consideration, house; and the forcing-tower, 
he isa lamentable failure as a reformer, teacher, since we behold the working of our very blood seventy-five feet high, stands near. 
Had we been conquer- first great fire thirty tons of soft coal a day | ‘ty by the fact that in the Charlestown district 

Scolding irritates, ors, there would have been less to combat in| were burnt to operate a pumping-force of seven there is living a respectable poor woman who, | 
The supply of water thirty years ago, in England, was courted by a | 
Not a few are astounded proved too small; and twice or thrice as much young man, bat for some reason declined his | 
will soon be required if the city’s growth con- | offered marriage, and united herself with an- | 


or governor. 


tain modes of correction. 


and those parents who are eternally finding them; so true it is that the worst, if not the best, hundred horse-powers. 


fault, and who punish their children upon ever 


and the preacher, 


The human mind revolts at cer- 


£ circumstances have much developed them. 


such that they have neither time nor patience to the expected garden?) 
It requires self-dis- was to be, a trickling fizzle! 
More to the purpose was the tunnelling of the | 
Two miles from the shore, north of the 


r exercise the best discretion. 


as the offendiny cause. 


‘vy comes home to roost. 


deflection from the rigid line of duty, gener- at what these mirrors divulge. 


ally rear families that make your ‘*no-account” 
people. To mould the thought and direct the will vorable auspices, could not be brought out very already been made. 
Even a hard lot lays the deep founda- tunnelled; the south branch for Washington | lived in this district. 
judicious attacks, at the point of least or no re- tion necessary for the superstructure which is street, the main Styx for La Salle street; and band’s death reaching the lady’s lover of thirty 
Each experience is use- both sailor and truckman are saved the vexation years ago, he opened a correspondence with her, 
are not often battered down or carried by storm ful, and to know life as it is will ever prove ef- | of two turnbridges; they have to pass, and wait and finally asked Ler hand, saying that, although 
The soundest characters are those at, enough of them now. 


of another the attack must be made like othe 
sistance. 


—they must be carried by strategy. 


Now, the atttractive newspaper is an all-pow- who have ploughed their way, taken an oar be- 


ful instrument. It comes to the man by h 


thunders cannot be escaped when the culprit 
once caught in the congregation. 


read, if read at all, not from a sense of duty, our juveniles. 


The walls of a stubborn perverseness to be wrought thereon. 


or early. 


ficacious. 


is times. 


is tarried till evening. 


not upon any show of compulsion, but by rea- | ervates; the extravagance which is sin. 





cipline, nerve and determination to bear with 


Much power is latent, and, under the most fa- | tinues at half its old rate. 


The lumber trade is another boast. 





from the well and | Street church, has founded a new society, 
| Music Hall has been engaged for Sunday servi- | 


Before the 


A large addition has | other person. 
The river, too, has been | of the lady died, and since that time she has 
The news of the hus- 


The same person will also be lia- they are what they are, in the rough, before , prophecy, from the ‘‘Misty Mid-region of Weir,” | ‘‘E’en though it be a cross,” Ro-o-biin A-a-dair. 


As | was it? In 1868 “Katie King” had not been You have heard the same intolerable misadap- eps : ie 5 
of | triumphant in answer I rejoiced in my very 


They were not sung. des: Be 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Rev. W. H. H. Murray, late of the Park- 


ces from the lst ot October next to the follow- | 
Arrangements have been consumma- | 
ted for the erection of a large union church ed- | 
ifice, capable of seating 4000 people, to be fin- 
It will be located on the 
a hundred and Corner of Columbus avenue and Berkeley street. | 


ing July. 


ished a year hence. 


Several years ago the husban 


discarded by her, he had never ceased to hold 
To hear her memory dear, and that such had been his af- 
In the process, constitutions meant to of it you would suppose that Bangor, Detroit, | fection for her that, although he had had several 
own free choice, and is not forced upon him like be strong are often strained, and those perish Grand Rapids, Oshkosh, Minneapolis, hardly | good opportunities of marriage, he had not ac- 
parental authority or pulpit denunciation whose at midday who, had fate been kinder, might have had any part in it. 
For this reason we long greatest, but not the only, market. 
It will be to note a certain comfort about the spring of feet have been burnt there, millions have gone | an English nobleman’s family in the capacity of 

It is the pampering which en- into new stores and houses, while millions more, head servant, and had by economy saved a large 

| Stacked up over several square miles of thin |sumof money. The lady accepted his offer, and , 


Chicago is probably the cepted one of them. He further said that he 
Millions ot had been for years, and is now, travelling with 


Machines, having founded a manufactory of old- | 


and | 


Constancy in humble life is illustrated in this | 


sultation of the brothers, that evening, he was 
busy planning away with his lead-pencil, and he 
kept his elder son figuring away on the quantity 
of bricks each story would take. 
over his papers since his death, that son found, 
the other evening, his father’s first draft of the, 
interior of the new building, which he made, 
that night. In the dark days of the war John, 
Harper was always brightest when hope was | 
most needed; and many was the time Henry J. 
Raymond and other leaders would come to him | 
despondent enough, and go back to their work | 
radiant with his cheer. 
| 
ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. | 
SUFFRAGE. | 
On Tuesday evening week there was a gather- | 
ing of an earnest few in the parlors of Mrs. | 
Lincoln, Thomas street, South Boston, whose | 
object was to form a ‘‘Woman-Suffrage Club.” | 
And if they came together to see what could be 
done about it they must have gone home glad | 
and enthusiastic over the result. There were 
about thirty present, and all were fully alive to 
the importance of the business in hand. In) 
these days, when law and right are so trampled 
upon, it is refreshing to find a respectable frac- | 
tion of the community who recognize the fact | 
that they should not, like Rembrandt's ‘Old | 
Lady,” sit with folded hands and see, unremon- 
strating, the long strides wrong is making; but 
who are willing to lend all their energies toward a 
devoutly-to-be-hoped-for consummation. Such 
were the feelings which actuated these ‘‘earnest 
few,” and when the meeting was called they re- 
sponded heartily. Mrs. Lucy Stone was pres- 
ent with her glad welcome; but if anybody 
wants to take Lucy Stone’s words and garner 
them with all their grace and beauty they must 
receive them from her own lips. She spoke | 
with all her heart-earnestness, and ‘‘clinched” | 








firm belief before. | 
to woman which not even the most determined | 
opponent could gainsay; and which, if our in- 
different ones would only lend an ear to, the 
cause would sweep on like a whirlwind. Her 
voice is so soft and persuasive, never rising be- 


| yond its own music, driving such honest truths | 


|more are no 
| cannot yet fully endorse. I remember, years | 
| ago, of my own self, how, from sheer prejudice, 
lf would, on no consideration, go to hear any | 
| woman speak in public, though I was always | 


| 
} 


| racing after every stnger—forgetting that, if a 
woman can legitimately open her mouth for one | 
public benefit, she may, just as legitimately, for 
another—and most of all Lucy Stone, whose 
name was beginning to be then a household- 
word, and I would have gone away even if by. 
| stepping across a threshold I might have heard 
‘her! | 
But a change came one night when I was lis- | 
tening to an animated discussion between Fred. | 
| Douglass and a woman—some woman whom I | 





| 
| spicuously, though f sat fascinated by her irre- 
| sistible eloquence. 
| chisement, and the point was which should, by 
‘right, have the ballot first—negroes or women ? 
| But before she finished I was converted, making 
| up my mind once and for all, that if any woman 
possessed such a matchless gift it was God- 
given, and she were faithless to her trust if she 
'did not send its influences broadcast to all! 


| Even then I didn’t know to whom I was listen- | 


| ing; but after the most able controversy was 


| over, in which Frederick Douglass himself was 


hardly a match for her, I inquired her name, 
| and when ‘‘Lucy Stone!” rang out clear and 


; womanhood and felt many pangs of regret that 
I had lost so much for so long by my prejudiced 
| obstinacy, for it was nothing more 
So, friends, you who hold back still are just 
where I was then, and you are losing much of 
| pleasure and gain, and much more of truth, by 
thus denying yourselves. Well, asI said, Lucy 
Stone was present, as also were Mr. Blackwell, 
Rey. E. A. Rand, of South Boston, Mr. Doherty, 
and Mr. Page, our local editor, besides the large 
gathering ofladies. Each ofthe gentlemen spoke 
stirring words and announced unfalteringly his 
firm faith in the principles of free-suffrage to 
{all. Mr. Rand based his argument on the high 
standard of Christianity, avowing it as his ear- 
|nest belief that Christ meant perfect equality. 
That, and a good deal more that he, as well as 
the others, said, was very convincing. The 
Club was formed, officers chosen, and the plan 
fully discussed and laid out. 
We all felt that a radical change in many 
j things was most important, and entered into the 
‘spirit of the meeting” unflaggingly. If such 
earnestness would mark similar gatherings in 
all our towns the power to break down tiese 
barriers would be immense, and there is no 
doubt there could be found in every town and 
village women, and men, too, who have felt, for 
a long time, that-all is not as it should be in the 


matter of politics. Any change which is for the 
better should be hailed gladly, no matter who 
the advocates may be; and any change which 
shall improve the condition of more than half 
our citizens should be made without argument 
and without reserve. But, since argument is so 
necessary to convince opponents, let such be 
made feelingly, enthusiastically and 

edly. ‘ 


M.P.C. 


| Speech. 


even then condemned for being there so con- | 


The subject was enfran- | 


will sail for England in a few weeks, and on her); Washington, Lincoln and Parker. | hand he held, without flourishes and exuberance ‘ induces him to desert ? 


A DISCOURSE 
—ON— 
“ENFEFLUENCE,” 
—BY— 

REV. JOHN WEISS, 


I think that, in sucha 
( agitator and save the boy 
is not only constitutional, but withal a great 
merey.” é 

Notice how he treats the“juestion without 
arrogance, almost as if his political enemies had 
claims to his consideration. The same tone in 


| of sentiment, but with a simple cordiality which case, to silence the 
| kept them always the contented inmates of his 
| lite, and his best friends in trouble. All his 
; Other qualities sympathized with them; pru- 
| dence, caution, a capacity for waiting without 
| becoming depressed, as he took long breaths of 


Preached at the Parker-Memorial Meeting-house. on | patience which seemed to inflate his lungs for another kind of man often announces that he 
the Fifteenth Anniversary of the Death of Theodore | the magnificent outbursts of battle, when the is preparing to limber up and retreat; but in 


Parker, Sunday, May 9, 1875. 


We use the word Influence to express the | ship, firm as adamant, planted just in the midst pose no more 
| effects which reside in physical and mental ele- | between Quixotism and coldness. 
| ments, and whose range occupies the whole 
scale of Nature, to the omission of nothing, 
howeverapparently insignificant; from the smell 
| of the fresh earth in spring to the solar ray | 
which turns up the winter surface and releases | 
from the sway of the planet's mag- 
O f| netism over the weather, the compass, the sea- 
; ; : ae 9 | sons and the crops, to the human brain, which | was, like Philip von Artevelde, 
them came into the counting-room, cigar in! seems to be a condenser of this power to trans- | 
“Jo,” , mit thoughts and emotion silently as the aurora, 
jor audibly with the low thunder of salutary | but of great tenacity ; he represented a few sim- early pioneering expeditions the precise weight 
All the elements which appear to be | ple, American ideas, and, though often bafHled, 


that aroma; 


engaged in doing isolated jobs tur the universe 


at the store at half-past seven and stay till six.” | come to a head in a human being; he gathers | ably, like the needle disturbed by your finger. 
‘That was all right, Uncle John,” retorted the | them into a center, and they subserve manifold | Indeed, he was a simple, elemental man, fol- 
| functions; a kind of sun he is; all the metals | lowing the robust methods of nature, 


are in his constitution, all chemic effects, all at- 
traction and repulsion. If you could take a 


‘“‘Well, if you boys want to go to the | Spectrum of a human being’s quality, as you do | nevertheless. 
poor-house, you may,” said he, and turned to, of the sun’s atmosphere, it would announce that | with their foot a cannon-ball that seems to have | seemed fastened, like a child, in happy uncon- 


nv one thing has been left out, and no new thing 


| added, for even the mysterious spirit is distilled 


from one pervading soul into our bodies, so 
that each unit is fitted out to be a little portable 
copy of the whole. It is for this reason that 
all creatures obey a center and defer to it, while 
they seem to be only revolving around it, as if 
premeditating how to get away; but they really 
tend by insensible movements towards that cen- 
ter to fall into it at last. In human souls this 
gravitation is the earnest expectation of the 
creature, and we select our most beautiful and 
immortal words to celebrate and to diffuse it. 


Our choice words and actions capture the invisi- | 


ble and make it clearly seen, and the still or the 


Cesar’s triumph is perpetually following the 


daylight round the world. 


But when we proceed to analyze the elements 


of human influence we find upon our hands a| possible to a people who, in the critical moments 
task hardly less than that one of the creation | of their destiny, take delight in such men and 
which occupies the whole intelligence and all elect sentence-mongers tu be their chiefs! It is 
the orders of scientific men, from the man who | the subtle irony of nature that has selected 


hunts bugs to the man who gauges wther. Let 


us modestly restrict ourselves to a few of the | the world. 
more obvious features of our subject, expecting | 


in this way to learn what is the noblest intluence 
we can exert, and to find our immediate con- 


cern in that. 


When the Pilgrims were sailing over to Amer- 


ti dood ss ica they were in the habit of chopping the | yet he had a massive jaw that could take firm 
N 100K1N8 | wood for their cooking-fire upon the quarter- | hold of a situation, wring it and shake it into 
}deck of the Mayflower, and when they got | docility. | 


through each day the axe was put in the binna- 
cle. They started from Holland with the inten- 
tion of making land between the Capes of Vir- 
ginia, but that axe quietly chopped out another 
path for them, by the gradual deflection of the 


compass which it produced, so that it was taken | 
| 


ashore at Plymouth Rock, and began to split 
tire-wood tor the hearths of commonwealths. 
What a different style of hewing might have 
been done for us if the Pilgrims had kept the 
compass and the axe apart!) There is an insen- 
sible deflection for good as well as for evil. 
The needle trembles either way, and the vessel's 
head falls off toward the harbor or the reef. 
All the elements are capable of this dual influ- 
ence. There is either a treaty or a conspiracy. 
The wind is safe if the hand at the rudder is 
sure, otherwise it makes an accomplice of your 
sail, and they sneak off with all you have on board. 
Round this little island upon which we live 
currents silently slip and sway, like huge un- 
suspected creatures in the water who are watch- 
ing if there be an instinct of safety in your keel. 
For, indeed, we may as well admit the fact that 
Nature is indifferent upon the matter of behavior, 
veing interested mainly in furnishing the crude 
impulses which man receives from her, in whose 
society they become slowly tamed and assigned 
to different occupations. Nature is incapable of 
appreciating a moral purpose till her unprinci- 
pled behavior is the source of annoyance and 
distress to man, who then invents morality to 
restrain her, and to make the native impulses 
serve decorum and safety. At first she said to 
man, **I abound in influences—hunger and thirst, 
the light and the dark, the land and the sea, the 
changes of the earth’s surface, bitter cold, 
wilting heat, the sex of man and of woman—I 
cannot alter them to accommodate a single soul 
—put up with them as you may.” This absence 
of consideration was so productive of disorder 
that man learned to build fences and reclaim an 
enclosure outside of which Nature might howl 
with the wolves and sniff vainly at the thresh- 
hold. Neglect your hinges tll they grow rusty, 
the bolts and bars decayed, the panels rickety, 


| with her most conclusive argument what was a then those eyes of coal, and those eager, whin- 
She cited instances of wrong | ing claws, are loose in the midst of the house- | 


hold. 
In our efforts to civilize nature and make her 


| 
| supportable we have developed one kind of in- | 
| fluence which seems to interpose millions of} With stutf untainted shaped a hero new, 

| years between us and the monstrous crudities | Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
| ot her first days. 
| sion produced by some men to which we appro- | no neat behaviour, no imposing mental gifts, 


I mean that peculiar impres- 


priate the work character. In the majority of 


| home with so much power, that the wonder is | cases these men are remarkably distinguished | enemies made a handle of every pecuiiarity and 
| t induced to listen, even if they | for absence of genius, or of any commanding | coupled it with scornful names ; his friends were 


mental quality such as the leaders of literature, 
art and statesmanship possess. 
is not the blossoming of any special gift. 
not sustained by the artitices of talent. 


marks out her splendid camp. 


source of character is in the firm and even 
texture of the moral sense, that latest victory 
of the human mind over the barbarism of na- | people who were also buying at a costly rate a 
In these men afew principles are so | knowledge of republican principle. 

clearly held that they become a common-sense ; how common honesty and moral simplicity could 
and can afford some deficiences of the intellect. | swell to take the pulse of many million men. 
| There are three memorable men, the method of | It was not greatness of intellect that kept push- 
whose influence ought to be understood by every | ing out his political horizon till it embraced all 
American, for they commend to us noble exam- | the new exigencies of the war; but it was great- 


ture. 


yles. 


I would, for instance, fain attempt to analyze | of his people, and vowing in moments of ten- 
the elements which gave to the plain intelligence | derness that it should be paid for—that it should 
of Washington its command over men, and set | be justified—that not one tear should be wasted 


| 
| it forth to be a nation’s Providence. 


headlong and burning. 


quainted with the organization and discipline 
of an army as Baron Steuben was, to whom he ‘missing link.” no man ever lived more per- 
He could not hold so | fectly harmonious; for he held a balance of 


owed his first successes. 
many men in hand as Wellington and Napoleon 


Indeed, he never fought with a larger number | form was a rather ill-made suit of clothes for a 
than 20,000, and there are militiacolonels enough , beautiful and noble man; and we take pleasure 


who will promise you to manage sucha handful 


way. 
hesitations of Congress, by Dickinson’s party o 


compromise, by city factions, by jealousy and | of its beauty. 
His best generals, Gates vorite American doctrine that he is handsome 
and Lee, intrigued to supplant him; Conway who dves handsomely; and we ought to take 
wrote against him; the disappointed Arnol 
proved a traitor; Congress left the army often | an influence, and commend them to ourchildren. 
without pay and food; in the long winter at} 
Valley Forge aod among the Heights of Morris- | call his uncouthness, or whose point to raise a 
town the men could not go out of the farmers’) laugh lies in some rude sally of his, let them 
houses for want of shoes; their paper-money 
We man whose courtesy to the soldier's widow was 
shall never know how much damage was done | so lofty, whose manners towards the American 
by the party in Congress that was hostile to him, | private were so tender, so full of the unbought 


ambition in the camp. 


melted away into the shadow of a value. 


for that body sat with closed doors, and the de 
bates have not transpired. 
revolution languishing for eight years. 


one would have resigned; an ambitious on 
would have made himself dictator. But h 


tranquilly remained the servant of a Congress. pallid occupants with grateful smiles. 


that did not half believe in him, and of a peopl 


that chared and grumbled at the long delay. and delicate hands and graceful forms of the men 
Without powder enough for a dozen rounds per who sent northward to our hospitals the maimed 
man, he kept the Engl‘sh shut up in Boston for | objects of Abraham Lincoln's love, as his large 
nearly a twelvemonth, and held against them 
circumvallations that extended ten or twelve | lined on either side with reverence. 


miles. Whenever the country was steeped i 


gloom the steady flame still clung to the altar | public’s memory. 
‘of his heart; when success intoxicated the mul- 
titude the patient flame flared not in the shouts, impressive manners may be improvised at any 


nor gave out more heat than had already suffice 
to pierce the vapor and restore the day. H 


wintered and summered with an army that was | ing, and bending to court the agonies and glo- 
never more than half-content, eight long years ries of America. 
of secret treason and open disciplined hostility, 


and held his variable ranks together, with 


face always turned against the enemy, as the’ ed. 
sunshine holds the shifting hours together into’ stanced—when, after inquiring the result of a 


one long, conquering day, by no startling an 


gigantic gestures, but by the clear and ever head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg and the | 
steady shining of a heart and mind all one, all tail of it on the plank-road between Fredericks- 
lucid and glowing, all devoted to its ordained burg and Chancellorsville, the animal must be 
orbit, moving in it all at once with rounded aad | pretty slim somewhere. 


well-balanced weight. 


Constancy is the single word which expresses | 
in the most portable manner the character of and disaffected politicians tenanted Forts La- | 
His miad was not profound, im- | fayette and Warren, he said: ‘‘Must I shoot a/ 


Washington. 


unreserv- | aginative, analytic, nimble and daring, but it | 
was constructed of a few sensible ideas, whose 


Their influence | way like the hard winter which seems to put re- 
It is | sentment into these first days Of spring feeling. 
The | No pride of opinion or personal obstinacy re- 
mind is of a homely cast, with prosaic tenden- | strained him from following the awful dictates 
cies, and is seldom widened into the horizon | of each campaign as it went on publishing lib- 
where the imagination pitches her tents and erty to all the people. 
The chief re-| inconsistent was cast out by his love for the 


He was not an adroit and shifty general, not | sition, but rather to buy a safe peace and per- 
a great entrencher and artillerist, not a good manent guarantees to his country. 
partisan soldier, as Morgan was, not sudden, | always corresponded to his appearance, for 
He was not so well ac- | 


and perhaps bottle them up for you out of harm's | by means of this outward contrariety, that, as 
He was continually embarrassed by the | battles were teaching us freedom. so we might 


But they kept the moved through the wards of a hospital like a 
A bril- 
liant and subtle general would have been de- 
moralized in half that time; avain and.petulant | office-seeker then thawed from his person, as if 


| American Fabius gathered the red rose of his him it was a deference which he felt strong 
delay. He was continuous and even in friend- | enough to pay. It diverted him from his pur- 
; than the thin melting of a gla- 
n an e High over | cier’s rough face can stop its progress down the 
| all was a sense of justice, like light at its zenith. | valley. 

| Self-possession was a necessary result of all His addresses and state papers are filled with 
| these qualities. It was an outpost which they | something better than rhetorical contrivances. 
advanced to anticipate surprise. Men with They show a power of divesting the matter in 
more. vivid endowments than himself had less hand of everything that is merely adventitious, 
| presence of mind; their very feelings of supe- either in ornament or in suggestion. In pass- 
| Tiority made them careless and over-confident. ing through his mind a subject seemed to be 
Washington doubled and economized his powers filtered of all except its base of truth; and this 
by steadily maintaining his picket-guard. He he returns to you ina simple structure of speech, 
as if he wanted to say, ‘‘This is all—but it is 
enough.” Many other excellent things may 
have occurred to him, but he had learned on his 


“One of a cold and of a constant mind, 
Not quickened into ardent action soon,” 


that a man can carry and reach his destination. 
A desire to be absolutely and unatfectedly true 
| inspired all the operations of his intelligence. 
His freedom trom ostentation, and from the 
: and al- | conceit of emphasizing himself as the source of 
| Ways to be found on the lines of her great forces, authority and influence, sprang from this pro- 
| not in vehement motion, but very overcoming, | found sense of dependence upon God. His 
Soldiers sometimes try to stop placability was also nourished there. His soul 


| he returned to them without tumult, but inevit- 


| parted with all its velocity, and to be only bowl- | sciousness, upon the fount of lite, forgetting all 

jing along the ground. It is certain death to| but the act of drawing inspiration for a faint 
touch it, for the easy movement still masks the and bleeding country. He could defend her 
power of its fervid birth trom the cannon. but did not know how to harbor animosity ; for 

| Washington never seemed vivid, but it was his whole personality was absorbed by the ne- 

j fatal to be in his way; it was not a balloon, | cessities of duty. : 

; this dense mass rolling in the path of shatter- ‘*Who never sold the truth to serve the hour 

ing power. He was tenacious, still moving Nor paltered with Eternal God for power; : 

with the impulse of his country’s plain, straight) Who let the turbid streams of rumor tlow 

| ideas long after other men had burst their gay ‘Through either babbling world of high and low; 

| air-bags, or felt the wax melted from their) Whose lite was work, whose language rife 

| Wings. What a different temper was this from) With rugged maxims hewn from lite; 

| that of the French, in their revolutionary pe- Who never spoke against a foe; 

riods, when crowds of pamphleteers arise, men) Whose fitty winters freeze with a rebuke 

| like Rochefort, who dearly love to edit bright, All great selt-seekers trampling on the right. 


| noisy ovation escapes from all the beholders. | vicious papers that bristle with epigrams, and Cee. ee 


whose only idea of a republic is to have the li- Y< 
| cense to print their petulant talent and to mock 
|each steady virtue! Will a republic ever be 


a, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great 
But as he saves or serves the state. 
It will be fifteen years to-morrow since a 
; breath as sweet and brave as that of these two 
men, as loyal to the inner word, as menacing 
| to the outward lie, was exhaled into the spring 
air of Florence. Fitteen years; and we have 
learned not to regret that his form is feeding the 
roots of foreign flowers. And during all those 
| years his country seems to have been engaged 
in justifying his reproaches of her sin and tak- 
ing down in blood the dictations of his lips; as 
if his death pledged her to verify the predicting 
conscience which wore away his life. It is the 
j sad simplicity of truth that he was used up in 
her service, an early martyr of battle before a 
shot was fired. It he had been spared, the 


° State House would have lacked th it musket 
; ae . | é sKet, 
or s ot © > » - ‘ 

tion, must yet come under the dominion of one tor Lexington would have claimed it: there was 


other word before they acquire the value ic hi . 
thes had in reignite ‘a oa of | always in his speech an echo of his grandfather: 
5 é . ~ 1 66 ‘tf +s ire: oe + 
stant to his early habits, constant to his friends, | t ; = mepwe - ng — ‘ —_ tone y “—— 
;to the rights of a case, to his country’s home- | , oe ee eee BP ving _— 
| sit wie, ithe mild spirit of speculation, but a flame of 
| spun thoughts, to the passion for liberty, to the : ri P . 
| : f " Rai by |; conscience, fringed with anger, searching for 
| plan for a campaign, to his volicy of prudence, | ‘ s P , ; 
| So ree! ve : y ! the guilty, regardless of self, an impersonal 
| to his faith in man. He was constant in danger, | protest of divine justice 
yrivation, obloquy, never caring te ime} ie aa. 
| F : s id guy, er caring to detend him | **Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 
| self except by the superb rebuttal of victory. Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, p ‘di 
| He was constant to the American idea, and to | And pease at eachiaily Was ee : 
| his conviction that it ultimately would prevail. | © praise : ; See 
| ‘gon ory H > ¢ > jiece: ‘ m ae . 5 
W hen everything ¢ Ise had gone to pieces W ash | And not myself was loved? Prove now thy truth: 
| ington still had this undismayed better-half of 1 élai € thee the - Peis ern . 
himself, faith in America. And America was | Py va plage ha, edeembats of thy youth; 
constant to him who was constant to her. Many | se ah ies piv incnig nadeg ud phrase, 
a superior intellect swerved from the influence | That “8 < ce is eta hes Spry for it i 
of a character to which the common people are gael aD Re ane bret aed it Loa Ms 
always. sensitive, and quick to recognize it.| 08° he constantly uttered; and the chief 
Phen: Ege tdanitans acualneiaass that Solin bitterness of losing him trom sight affects us 
as . ae a a ag + 
ed toward its stdustfaat general; and wherever whenever we think what service of counsel, yea, 
Washington drove his tent-pegs aheie: fae nt and personal valor, he would have contributed 
5 z “9 ’ baci | , g i 
: ; * . .| to >» years of our sss. And . 
time, he fastened himself close to the ground of " — ip ned t : eae ses ane sabes Pett 
his country, and his ear detected the footsteps ee ea ee. eS scandals. of 
: decay of popular morality, of breaches of trust, 
of public men rotting where they stand, of new 


of America coming to his camp. 
Abraham Linco notwiths i ; : 
And A # In, notwithstanding a vices bred each moment to make us forget the 
| old ones, we long to have the wounded hearing 


| these people to be the champion wronauts of 
Washington had a steady pressure that was | 
lever in the same direction, like so many quiet 
| and invisible tons’ weight of atmosphere to the 
| square inch. He did not need to grip like a 
| terrier who could outlive like the sun. An 


All the words expressive of moral qualities, | 
truth, justice, self-possession, patience, resolu- 


| greater variety of talents, including a sense ot 
humor of which Washington was entirely des- ! A . : 
} humor gt as entirely les- | repaired by the brave vibrations of his moral 
| titute, was built substantially upon the samé | 5 ease ‘ Ss 
} : sense, and to see the public languor dissipated by 
temperate plan. A famous wit, but a rather ex- | |. : é , PRE 
. : : aye his salutary blast. For his unsparing criticism 
pensive one, said once to his admonishing father, ¥ ae Z 
i , aw .)| used to touch delinquents to the quick, ag he 
“Ok, give me but the luxuries of life and I will ; ae 
; hel fedee! é told the country that no dexterity of brain, nor 
| cheerfully resign the necessaries.” Nature does : ; : ae 
| ’ f peas flow of eloquent periods, nor magnetic presence 
| not construct her best men in the spirit of that ait ee 
} : of men grown famous !n service, could atone for 
| gay defence of extravagance. Coming across a. . , ; 
- : : tae violations of the moral law. He would have 
| rail-splitter, she discovers in him, and values, a | |. . : 
} ! ¢ . gathered all the rejected things of honor and 
| knack for running fences round a lot to protect >. Bh : s 
f : : virtue, the despised innocencies of the time, un- 
a fold against the wolves broke loose again out 1 . hic : 
| : . der the shelter of his menacing phrase, and men 
of her obsolete barbarism. She merely trans- ; 
| : ‘ ’ could not have heard him with indifference ex- 
|ports him where this danger threatens, and ea : ; 
TS : claim : Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
| leaves his simple talent to repeat itself upon a y. ' : 
| little ones! 
As Washington, he was constant to a few plain 


| grander scale. } 
‘Nat ire, they say, doth dote, : : ; : 
a re American ideas, bided his ti -easele 
| And cannot make a man chee Se dos time in ceaseless 
| , watch and solicitude for liberty, and delivered 
Save on some worn-out plan, 3 : ris, : 
; | his battle at the very hour ‘twas wanted. His 
Repeating as by rote. x, PR ea ; 
OST RA atte a ele sar A Pie ome ee sharp, decisive word” did not light *‘the black 
| ’ ’ lips of cannon,” but there was all the daring of 
| war in it, and we know how it spilled his life- 


And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
blood. You saw it slowly slipping away trom the 


Of the unexhausted West, 

» Swollen veins of his noble invective, as he stood 
in the front of men and waved a sword as pal- 
pable as Washington's at Monmouth. He drew 
the fire and held the pathway while the fugitive 
was escaping and his countrymen were gather- 
ing to the rescue of human rights. He was 
constant, tenacious, ethically sound and sweet, 
faithful in triendship to men and to ideas; fear, 
searching fer his weak nerve to twang and mix 
a tremor in his speech, tound none, and left him 
bravely unconscious. By all that he was more 
gifted than Washington and Lincoln, by so much 
more tempted was he to enjoy his gifts and let 
the moral exigency wait. We used to hear of 

him in the early days at West Roxbury as only 
an amiable man, given to oriental studies and 
showing the promise ot a scholar; and if his 
manhood had fallen upon serener days and New 
England had not claimed of him release from 
theological and moral tyranny, we should have 
seen a conscience less magnificent and a sehol- 
arship more minute and exhaustive. But it was 
with an effort like that which his grandfather’s 
minute-men made when they slowly let the 
plough-tail drop to seize the musket that he 
turned away from the patient furrow he was 
driving through the soil of thought when the 
alarum of invaded rights reached him. He did 
not love a fight so well that his books and lofty 
leisure could be easily indifferent to him. With 
a pang he let the outraged justice invade his 
time and dislocate many a plan of the intelleet 
and turn down the page to be neglected. We 
may measure his sacritice by the extent of his 
endowment. Abraham Lincoln used to say of 
himselt that nature had intended to make a 
metaphysician out of him; but that was only a 
passionless estimate, such as all men make who 
imagine what they might have been or done. 
No darling pursuits of his were abandoned when 
the great voice came whose meaning was 80 
slowly interpreted to him and us. [tf Washing- 
ton had not been chosen to cultivate the field 
that teemed with revolution and to reap its 
crop, he would have been a successful farmer 
and respected country gentleman. It was only 
a short sigh that he heaved when the Virginia 
landscape with its cattle and its chase was ex- 
changed for the camp. But Parker's proclivity 
for the life and honors of a scholar was some- 
thing of athreat. We adinire to observe how 
the genius which might have betrayed him served 
his conscience when it got to work, lent fancies 
to it, equipped it with learning, armed it with a 
simple, sturdy style, made it incandescent with 
an intellectual light; but we aiso speculate to 
what more peaceful laurel that genius might 
have reached. Without regret we do it, for we 
behold a grave on which amaranths with laurel 
blossoms blend their luster; and atthe dazzling 
sight, which tears no longer intercept, we con- 
fess that no wreath yrows in America fitter than 
that of the fame he gathered to wreath around 
his tomb. For he was willing to feel the stern 
hand of conscience piloting his gifts. It is the 
lesson which his life repeats to the young men of 
republic, with the breath, nay, the clamor, of the 
fifteen years to enforce it, during which we have 
seen so many great reputations beached and left 
to the slow rot of time. As we pass the frag- 
ments on the shore we can observe how com- 
plete, in spite of good materials and masterly 
skill in putting them together, the destruction 
has been; how the fine sweeping lines are broken 
in; how the priceless cargo was sac rificed to the 
miserable thrift of taking no compass on board, 
so that all the charts of experience were ren- 
dered useless in the exacting hour. 

The three men who ere this have met and 
claimed relationship on the strength of that fam- 
ily resemblance of the ruoral sense, if they re- 
hearse the past, and emphasize, with concern 
for their country, the qualities which alone can 
make her great, might be heard to say, “Be 
constant! be constant to the simple rules of 
equity and brotherly love, of honesty. plain- 
dealing, righteous wrath. Have a people's sim- 
ple, uncorrupted taith in being a people and in 
having America for a birthright. Take care of 
| the old farm which the fathers bought so dear; 
| let the only stain upon it be their blood, for it 


No charm of symmetry, no outward comeliness, 


were his to create a center of homage. His 


} * . 
| slowly made, and the general depreciation gave 


His dread of being called 


| higher consistency of freedom; and, in this re- 
| spect, he was the faithful officer ot the American 


You saw 


ness of heart, comprehending the whole anguish 


} to confirm his prejudices or to ornament his po- 
His word 


| with all the superficial want of symmetry which 
| provoked the sneer that he was Mr. Darwin's 


- | mind, conscience and expression. The ungainly 


! 


» in remembering how the judgment was educated 


f struggle with this homeliness to reach the secret 
Ilis person represented the fa- 


1) pains to understand the moral elements of such 


Whenever young men hear stories which re- 


remember that these things are told of the same | 


- and unimitated grace of a gentleman. He 
‘father of his people; all the grotesqueness 
which he used for protecting himself against the 


e by the warm spring at his overflowing eyes, as 
e he stepped from bed to bed and refreshed the 
A Uni- 
e tarian clergyman once extolled the small feet 


feet carried him along through wards that were 
And so he 
n steps with dignity down the long aisle of a re- 
When you wish to teach your 
children, in addition to music and dancing, what 


d | moment by a gentle heart, show them that long 
e figure, trained trom head to foot by moral feel- 


His native sagacity was fruitful in military 
a suggestions, by which his generals often profit- 
His conversation with Hooper may be in- 


d | reconnoisance of the enemy, he said: “If the 


Couldn't you break | 
| him?” i 
When the habeas corpus was kept suspended, | 


simple-minded soldier-boy who deserts, while I 
must not touch a hair of a wily agitator who 
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never flowed in the v 


“This faith to some ideal good, 

Under whatever mortal names it masks, 
Freedom, Law, Country, this ethereal mood ‘. 
That thanks the Fates for their severer tasks, 
= Feeling its challenged pulses leap, 
* While others skulk in subterfuges cheap, e 
And, set in Danger’s van, has all the boon itasks, 

Shall win man’s praise and womans love, 

Shall be a wisdom that we set above 

All other skills and gifts to culture dear, 


Laurels that with a living passion breathe 
When other crowns are cold and soon gro 


sere.” 
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eins of be 008 and << ei 

2 iven wi hought of trading in it.” | smith, Sam. 
freely given without a thoug a He 
celebrities. 
1847, and consequently full of incidents inter- 
esting to the present generation.—New York, 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; received by Wil- 


liams. 


print of the admirable Macmillan & Co. 
‘A yirtue round whose forehead we enwreathe eilition of Macready's Reminiscences, 
w | lections from His Diaries and Letters, which we 


Johnson, Lady Hamilton, Peel, | i 


The period cov 


Harper & Brothers have followed with a re- 
English 


have already favorably noticed. The print is a 


trifle clearer, we should say, than the English | prepared a new edition, 


edition, but, otherwise, the edition is the same. 
As in the original, four portraits of Mr. Mac- 


Mrs. Fitzherbert, and other | tionary thinking a century ago, and withal so in- 
ered is from 1800 to | timately acquainted with the most disting 
writers and reformers of his era, that his Auto- 
biography, Memoirs and Correspondence, which 


of interest. 


Wilberforce, Joshua Reynolds, Gold- | craft, and father of Shelley's wife, was so prom-| "7H COMM«' ONWEALTH. 


inent a figure in English literature and revolu- 
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and Se-|knights of the Round Table is one of the en- 


charm never fade. 


arranged in their proper order, 
illustrations. They call it the Household edi- 


Mr. Dana’s Oration at Lexington has been ready are given—two as he appeared in char- | tion; rightly, for it merits a place in every 
printed very neatly by Lockwood, Brooks &| , ter, the others as he appeared in middle life family. 


Co., Boston. 

Annie of Geierstein is the latest Scott novel 
printed by the Peterson Brothers in paper 
covers.—A. K. Loring. 

Bertha’s Engagement, by Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens, is a new society novel by this pop- 
ular author—popular with the masses of read- 
ers who like a vivacious and easy-flowing story 
such as this, in which love and disappointments 
are depicted.—Published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, and for sale by A. K. Loring. 

Miss Rovel, by Victor Cherbuliez admirably 
translated by Miss Frances A. Shaw, has been 
printed by Estes & Lauriat. It is an admirable 
specimen of the vigor and constructive skill of 
the author of “The Romance of an Honest 
Woman,” and suggests a still-enduring era of 
brilliant French novel-writing.—Boston. 

William F. aaah print, with paper covers, 
an open-page novel by Wilkie Coliins—Alicia 
Warlock: A Mystery. It is a strong and fas- 
cinating work, fatalistic in philosophy, but 
wrought out with power. Alicia and her lover 
are disposed of in a way that rivets the reader's 
attention to the end. There are several other 
stories in the volume. 

Estes & Lauriat are prompt with the fifteenth 
Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Sctence, de- 
voted to ‘The Sun and the Earth,” by Prof. 
Balfour Stewart, F. R. S., supplemented by two 
minor articles; and the seventh Half-Hour Ree- 
reations in Natural History, devoted to ‘In- 
sects of the Field,” by A. S. Packard, Jr. These 
are very acceptable and popular works to a 
growing class of readers.—Boston. 

The Western, from St. Louis, for May, is a 
most popular and readable number. Its papers 
include two Shakespearean, a timely and wise 
article by W. T. Harris, entitled ‘‘Thought on 

Pessimism and Educational Reform,” and a 
translation from a most amusing French book, 
“Paris en Amérique.” 
of meat as an egg, but small as a nut. 


The Unitarian Review and Religtous Maga- 


zine presents a fine table of contents for May. 


Its predominating feature is biographical, em- 


braced in Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Rev. Dr. Channing and 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, the latter being a paper by 
the editor upon the recent delightful Life of Dr. 
Gannett published by his son. 
mons complete the contributions for the month, 
which are supplemented by valuable editorial 
matter on various topics. 

The State Board of Health publishes its Sizth 
Annual Report. The volume contains not only 
the report of customary and prevalent abuses with 
remonstrance against them, but dues its work 
more thoroughly by wisely pointing out and ex- 
plaining important and desirable improvements 
for remedy or prevention of existing evils mili- 
tating against the public health. Its chief at- 
tention is given to securing healthful food—par- 
ticularly animal food; next it considers pure air 
with a side glance in connection at drainage, etc., 
as means towards this end. 

Much has been said in the English papers 
and our Literary Table-Talk of J. R. Green’s 
Short Iistory of the English People, and now 
that the Harpers have reprinted it we find that 
it was all none too complimentary. It is a free 
and flowing recital of the complete history of 
our mother country, with just enough of detail 
to make the story fully enjoyable and not enough 
to tire and confuse. It is brought down to the 
accession of Disraeli as prime minister. It is 
clearly printed with numerous maps—compact 
and attractive all through.—Williams & Co. 

The later volume of the ‘American Pioneers 
and Patriots” series is devoted to The Adven- 
tures of Robert De LaSalle and His Compan- 
ions, and the author, John S. C. Abbott, ably 
and interestingly represents their explorations 
of the prairies, forests, lakes and rivers of the 
new world, and their interviews with the savage 
tribes, two hundred years ago. LaSalle trav- 
eled from the seacuast of Texas across the coun- 
try to Quebec, through the territory of hun- 
dreds of Indian tribes. It is a book which all 
boys should read, and all parents hear.—New 
York, Dodd & Mead. 

The eleventh volume of the ‘Little Classics” 
series, f/eroism, tinds us ready and willing for 
the perusal. Init we have Fitz-Hugh Ludlow’s 
‘Little Briggs and I,” which fully deserves this 
immortality; ‘*Ray,” by Harriet Prescott Spot- 
ford, graceful strong, as is her wont; 
‘¢*Three November Days,” Benjamin F. 
Taylor; **The Forty-seven Ronins,” by A. Ber- 
tram Milford; *‘A Chance Child,” by Isabella 
Mayo; and **A Leaf in the Storm,” by Louisa 
De la Rame”’—a choice and unsurpassable ex- 


and 
by 


cellence of compositions, which fitly justify the 
specialty of this number of the series. — Boston, 
Osgood & Co. 


Osgood & Co. have printed a new collection 
of poems, about one hundred in number, by | 
John G. Saxe, under the tide ot Letsure- Day | 
Rhymes, which will be a pleasure to his many | 
admirers. They are divided into the ‘‘leisure- 
day rhymes,” ‘fables and fairy tales,” ‘‘trans- | 
lations and paraphrases ” and ‘epigrams.” | 
Every phase of sentiment and expression is | 
here given, and the readiness and aptness of | 


turn characteristic of the author conspicuously 


shown. There 1s much satisfaction in the pe- | 
rusal, and, though the writer docs not take the | 
first rank in poetic honors, he does touch largely | 
_the average of appreciation by the public. | 

Burt G. Wilder has written a work which has 
been long needed, and which Estes & Lauriat | 


It is called What | 
Young People Should Know— The Reproductive | 


has courageously published. 
Functions in Man and Animals. **To the pure 
all things are pure,” and this is the characteris- 
tic of this work. Wholly devoid of sensation. | 
alism and charlatarry, it soberly and earnestly | 
Mod- 

est, quiet, respecttul, it yet is thorough, faithful, 

frank and timely. 


discusses great matters of interest to all. 


All disereet parents will put 
By it 


they will learn truths the ignorance of which is 


it in the way of young men and women. 


likely to cost them many hours of chagrin. 

Phe first issue of the new publishing house of ! 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. (successors to Noves, 
Holmes & Co. 
of its books. 


promises well for the char 
lt is Piano and Song, or how to 
teach, learn, and form a judgment of musical 
pettormances, by Friedrich Wieck, 
from the original by Mary P. Nichols. The 
author was a distinguished teacher of music, 
who died in 1873. One of his daughters is Mrs, 
Clara Schumann, widow of the compos 
another is a great performer on the piano int 
‘Sermany. Herr Wieck had great aptitude 
expression, and a plain, direct and simple style. 
He went at once to the point, and no liste 
could misunderstand. Those who are in earn- 
est to master the musical art will be grateful for ¢ 
the suggestions of this volume.—Boston. 


The seventh of the “ Bric a-Brac series” 


gives us the Personal Reminiscences of Cor- tor the June numbe 


nedia Knight and Thomas Raikes—a sort of 
companion volume to the Greville Memoirs. 
Miss Knight was lady companion to the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, and Raikes was the son of * 


The Western is as full 


Two good ser- 


of man as he is, in moral insight into human 
nature in its good and evil, few preachers of this 
generation can compare with him.” 


edition in London. 
it ‘ta very learned and exact book.” 
to Mr. Conway, the latest guess at its author- 
acter ship ascribes it to a brother of Rev. Dr. Pusey 
the almost Roman Catholic. 


translated with, we have not fancied them largely made up 
of wit and wisdom. 
while tarrying among thema few months, 
enough to furnish an article for Harper, which 
er, and) will be in the June number. 


Of week, and Browning's new poem, Aristophanes’ 


ner Phelps abundance of sentiment; the 
poetry such as Browning only can write—or 


dig-ious. 


portraits of Rev. Mr. Ripley, who occupied the | 


and old age. The more we peruse these me- 
moirs the more we are struck with the manliness 
ofthis man. He was a clean-souled, high-toned 
man, possessed of warm friends who never left 
him, and leaving his mark favorably wherever 
he tarried. His own story is full of pleasant 
anecdote and reminiscence, and the Bric-a-Brac 
editor might cull a volume from the personal- 
ities which Macready judiciously offers.—A. 
Williams & Co. 

The Overland Monthly, for May, with its 
many readable pages gives one of the best sto- 
ries we have read for many a day; it is entitled 
“Big Jack Small,” and combines philosophy, 
wit, earnestness and description of Western 
desert scenes in a masterly and charming way. 
One of “‘nature’s noblemen,” very much in the 
rough, an ox-teamster across the barren moun- 
tains of Nevada, is the hero, and forms a char- 
acter that looms grandly in the contrast present- 
ed by a dyspeptic parson from Connecticut, a 
worthy man but rather dwarfed by circum- 
stance and education, and a hired Indian who 
accompanies ‘Mr. Small.” The situation and 
scenery are unique, and the conversations are 
rich in the subjects and ideas introduced. Get 
the Overland and read it. There is also prom- 
ise of papers of travel forthcoming from the pen 
of William J. Shaw, an abie man from the Cal- 
ifornia State Senate, who has been roaming 
through Eastern Asia, and whose experiences 
and observations will doubtless be a most inter- 
esting feature. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. embrace within the New 
Musicof the week vocal compositions of ‘Golden 
Locks are Silver now,” words by Harry Miller, 
music by Charles Pratt; ‘I will love thee,” 
translated and adapted from the Italian of F. 
Campana, by Theo. T. Barker; ‘‘ Lord, thy 
Glory,” trio for soprano, alto and tenor, ar- 
ranged from C. M. Von Weber by Otto Lob; 
and, ‘‘Loud Proclaim!” trio for soprano, tenor 
and bass, arranged from L. Spohr, by the same 
author; and for instrumentation, ‘‘War march 
of the priests,” from Mendelssohn, simplified 
by H. Maylath; ‘Old Folks at home,” with 
liberal variations, by Charles Grobe; ‘‘Cheer- 
up galop,” by L. L. Lowell; and ‘Le Petit Car- 
naval Schottische,” for four hands, by L. Streab- 
bog—a fine collection. 


music, and a readable general miscellany.— 
Boston. 

Richardson’s Weekly, for the current date, 
hds six pages of excellent music, and pleasant 
reading otherwise.—Boston. 

Home Sketches in France, and Other Papers, 
by the Late Mrs. Henry M. Field, with Some 
Notices of Her Life and Character, is the title 
of a memorial volume of this gifted and lamented 
lady. French and Roman Catholic by birth and 
education, ‘‘to the beauty and romance of which 
ancient society she was tenderly alive,” Ameri- 
can and Protestant by adoption and conviction, 
she was, in New York, and at her country home 
in Stockbridge, Mass., for many years, a bril- 
liant and admired member in literary circles, 
testimony to which is given in tributes to her 
worth from the pens of many of the most dis- 
tinguished in literature, education, philanthropy 
and wsthetics. This little volume, with the pho- 
tograph of her beaming and intelligent face, will 
possess peculiar interest to her personal friends, 
while the vivid sketches from France and Paris, 
that center not only of gaiety but also of learn- 
ing and art—sketches of home-life, education, 
religion, charities, dynasties and literature, 
originally published in the Hvangelist—will be 
found fraught with food for all thoughtful and 
intelligent minds.— New York, Geo. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. have issued the second 
volume of the First Series of George Henry 
Lewes’s Problems of Life and Mind, which is 
devoted to **The Foundations of a Creed.” It 
it is a hard book for perusal save to all of a 
philosophic cast of mind. It deals with the 
Principles of Certitude, the Known and the Un- 
known, Matter and Force, Force and Cause, 
and the Absolute in Feeling and Motion. The 
object is to exhibit the method by which suc- 
cessful inquiry can be determined, and to spec- 
ify certain general results reached on that meth- 
od. These results, he maintains, may be ques- 
tioned or rejected without any discredit to the 
method. He does not expect, either, that his 
particular conclusions will be generally accepted 
by his contemporaries, or even that they are 
absolutely just, but is content with marking out 
what seems to him the correct ground for the 
verification both of physical and metaphysical 
questions. Knowledge, in his view, is virtual 
| Feeling, and thought itself is Feeling under 
symbolical form, all cognitions—even the most 
abstract—being primarily Feelings. The Un- 
knowable to him is that which cannot be felt 
or distinguished, and, while the limits of the 





| 
| Unknown are fluctuating, those of the Un- 


knowable are fixed and absolute, so long, at 
least, as the present constitution of man and 
the Cosmos remain. It will thus be seen that 
there is abundant opportunity for controversy 
here among the students and thinkers. It is 
evident there are ability and learning in the 
positions he assumes, and that he is familiar 
with all previous discussions on these topics 
The volumes will certainly win respect and re- 
cognition. 
Literary Table-Talk. 
Dr. Fothergill’s Maintenance of Health the | 


Christian Union considers ‘‘probably the most 


}important book of its kind ever published in| and its Honorary Fellow must have talked over 


this country.” 
Dr. Holmes must smile as he reads the title | 


of a recent English book, Dog Diseases Treated | that in some way the poem has grown out of the 
by Homaopathy. He probably hums to himself: | discussion. It is always interesting to guess, 
‘even if we do not exactly know the circumstan- 


/ees under which any great work has seen the 
The London Academy, noticing Stopford |); one.” 


‘Ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 


Brooke's Sermons, says that ‘in the knowledge | 


Matthew Arnold pronounce 
According 


Whatever cise we have credited the Haytians 


But Hon. John Bigelow, 


found es 


{ 4 ° 
e A KAS : : | pedist, has only served to deepen our convic- 
Miss Phelps's Poetic Studies are issued this | fon Nor are we alone in this opinion. His 


ally understand. 


Miss H. R. Hudson of Concord has pre 


‘Old Manse,” Thoreeu, Emerson, Hawthorne, 


The Orpheus, for May, gives eight pages of 


| . 

jticle in criticism of the paper on ‘American 
' Literature” in the new Encyclopedia Britan- 
| mica. 


8 does not. 
'Rip Van Winkle, whose twenty years’ nap is 
|notyetended. The Spectator’s especial amaze- 


| ple, and it says: ‘‘We hold that Edwin Whipple 
}is one of the most subtle, discriminating and 
| profound of critics, and confess that a patient | 
| reperusal of his collected works in six volumes, 


|can Review, imposed upon us by this encyclo- 


|is no provincial fame, though special circum- 
Apology. The former is poetry modified by the | stances confined him long to anonymous or 
latter is merely periodical writing. Macaulay said that 
ee some of Whipple's essays were the subtlest and 
It is in some respects pro- | ablest and clearest in expression that he had 

/ever read. Miss Mitford wrote that they would 
pared bear comparison with any of their class in the 


: tof Harper's Magazine a! older country. Prescott declared that no critic 
paper on Concord Books, which promises to be | had ‘e 


ot peculiar interest. It is to be illustrated with ‘nation and acuteness.’ We had intended to for- 


tify our position by some extracts from his es- 
| Says; but space forbids. We can only add that 


Two eminent English scientists have com- 
bined to illuminate the outside darkness of this 
life in a little work entitled The Unseen Unt- 
verse: or, Physical Speculations on a Future 
State. The Christian idea of immortality, in 
their view, is fully confirmed by scientific re- 
search and reasoning. A book seriously and 
candidly written on this subject will never lack 
readers, and at no time could it have found more 
than now. 

The Golden Age says ‘‘it is a peculiarity of 
Rey. E. E. Hale to set other people a thinking— 
an occupation for which he seems to have neither 
time nor patience. He is an incarnate nudge- 
at-the-elbows; and people are often startled by 
the wisdom of his insights while they are an- 
noyed by his extemporaneousness.” But the 
Golden Age knows as well as anybody that it is 
no small virtue to set people thinking—if it is 
only in the right direction, and Mr. Hale takes 
pretty good aim, though he does fire very fast. 
Rev. J. G. Wood, author of quite a library 
about animals, and a vigilant observer of their 
habits and instincts, has just written a new 
work, Man and Beast, Here and Hereafter, 
which Harper willsoon re-publish. It is alarge 
collection of anecdotes, illustrating the intelli- 
gence, affection and reason (or what in man 
would be named reason) of various animals, 
making at once a very interesting book anda 
strong argument for the immortality of at least 
some animals. ‘‘I canna but believe that dowgs 
hae sowls,” said the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Bunker-Hill literature will soon be upon us. 
The wayfaring man must be a thrice-sodden 
donkey not to learn all about it before the Sev- 
enteenth of June. Dr. Ellis is writing for the 
new-old firm of Lockwood, Brooks & Co. a 
monograph of the battle, and if he only half 
tries he will make a very valuable little book. 
He is peculiarly strong in Massachusetts history, 
and, having lived many years under the shadow 
of the monument, his story can hardly fail to 
be unusually full and precise. Besides, he has 
the literary art to present it in clear and attrac- 
tive style. 

Earl Russell merits the praise of surprise, 
which the Christian Union expresses, at the 
compression of his Recollections and ,Sugges- 
tions within one volume, when it would have 
been easier to make half-a-dozen. In the judg- 
ment of the Union, ‘To readers wishing a com- 
prehensive view of English politics during the 
past half century, Earl Russell’s book will be 
more useful than any historical work extant. 
There can be no doubt as to its accuracy; and 
the fact that the author has himself been, not 
only a political actor, but a leader during a great 
part of the time of which he treats, gives to his 
story a degree of interest unusual in histories 
of modern political periods.” 

All believers in Social Science now have an 
opportunity to show practically their faith by 
their works, or by spending a little of their 
money for Herbert Spencer’s Works. He is 
publishing through the Appletons his Principles 
of Sociology in parts that appear quarterly at 
only $2a year. This sum is so small, and the 
number of Americans interested in both Mr. 
Spencer and his immediate work is so large, 
that the Principles will probably have a very 
wide circulation. As Mr. Spencer receives a 
liberal copyright on the American sale of his 
work, this is a subscription- book that every 
thoughtful reader can take with a good con- 
science without any fear that he is giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

The London Academy has been good enough 
to tell the world what that indefinite thing, a 
feuilleton, is: ‘*The veritable feuilletoniste’s 
functions have no parallel, and are, indeed, 
scarcely comprehensible in England. ‘Those 
Monday essays that occupy once a week the 
lowest story of Parisian prints—that relieve us 
from the rank flavor of worldly novel, and the 
insipid picturesqueness of unreal travels—may 
touch upon all subjects, invade all spheres, dis- 
cuss all questions that are not too intimately 
connected with the political chaos of the hour. 
They may roam from an archsological treatise 
to the description of a dancer's novel entrechat, 
or an actress's latest acquisition in diamonds. 
They may be bits of biography, artistic, dra- 
matic, or literary criticism, or a mosaic of all; 
strings of anecdotes, historic surveys, satires 
on morals and manners. If there is no new 
book, there is always a new fashion, anew folly 
or scandal. If the theatrical programmes are 
barren, the inventive faculties of the cotffeur are 
fertile. The feutlletoniste’s province is the uni- 
verse, with only Versailles subtracted; and not 
a few modern critics have explored it from end 
to end without finding its immensity oppressive.” 
Without any wish to be personal, the London 
Athenaum makes the following surmise con- 
cerning the origin of Mr. Browning's latest 
poem: ‘It is—we venture to think—impossible 
to understand or even to dimly sympathize with 
‘The last Adventure of Balaustion’ without 
knowing a few simple facts—facts that are mat- 
ter of notoriety—about its author. Mr. Jowett 
is Master of Baliol, Mr. Browning is the one 
Honorary Fellow whom Baliol has elected, and 
the two are friends. Mr. Jowett, no old Oxford 
man need be reminded, is especially fond of the 
‘Symposium’ for its own sake as a work of art, 
and still more for the sake of the subtle prob- 
lem which its last few sentences throw down, 
and to which we know but one solution—that 
the dialogue itself is the answer. This being 
so, it is to be hoped we in no way exceed our 
province in suggesting that the Master of Baliol 





the conclusion of the ‘Symposium’ more than 
once, and possibly even until cock-crow, and 
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efficiency and neglect when an important trust 
is committed to supposed competent and honest 
hands. 


commentary on the moral healthfulness of the 


country. 
wealth overrides all considerations of honor and 


many men of good repute are found involved | 
in these transactions. 
would seem that what was of public concern | 
was fair game to pluck. They might hesitate 


porate capacity, and they too frequently operate 
as though a “‘placer” was opened to them, and 


borne off with impurity and in violation of all | 
moral law. 
personal responsibility, of individual honesty, 
should be inculcated by teacher, preacher and 
editor. 
our very tracks. 


of the hours of labor to eight, or perhaps six, 
per day affords the only possible amelioration 


not be attained otherwise than by the ballot. 


Recent Frauds. 


seck new methods of defrauding the treasury. 
Smuggling of spirits and tobacco in England, 
when the taxes thereon were high, became a 
fine art, and only when the duty is low has 
the practice fallen into neglect as not com- 
mensurate in profit tothe risk ran. In ourown 
country, since the establishment of the internal- 
revenue system, spirits, or ‘‘whiskey,” as it is 
generically called at the West, has been the 
article in particular in which the rogues have 
operated for illicit gains. 

What we said at the time of the passage of 
the present tax on spirits has proved true—that 
the higher the rate of duty on spirits the greate 
the temptation to fraud and the larger the loss 
to the government. When the rate, during and 
after the war, was two dollars per gallen, spirits 
were sold in this market at about a dollar a 
gallon. There was such temptation to fraud, 
and the opportunities were made so frequent, 
that the illicit dealers could afford to sell at a 
rate far lower than the tax. When the rate was 
reduced to fifty cents per gallon, honest dealing 
became the general rule, because this sum ap- 
proximated nearer the cost of production, and 
made the desire for cheating very much less 
than before. In other words, the risk of detec- 
tion was not worth being taken. Now, the tax 
is seventy cents per gallon, and as the cost of 
production is but about twenty cents at the out- 
side limit, the profit of fifty cents, by clandestine 
issue, being on the average twenty dollars a 
barrel, is enough to tempt every rascal connect- 
ed with a distillery to go in and win. 

The whole West is honeycombed with distil- 
leries and rectifying establishments. Thi spirits 
of the former are made from grain, while here 
at the East we have none but molasses distill- 
eries. The rectifiers are men who qualify or 
purify the spirits that are made by the distillers ; 
or they extract the alcohol from an inferior ar- 
ticle that cannot find a purchaser. They make 
new spirits old; they clarify those that are 
muddled; they give body, strength and color, 
as desired, to goods sent them. ‘They are, in 
fact, the manipulators of liquor, giving the 
qualities sent them the character which the 
owner wishes them to possess ia order to get 
them on the market. One of the useful things 
done by the rectifiers in Boston, of late, has 
been the taking of the seized liquors under the 
prohibitory law, which by order of court and 
the liquor commissioner were dumped indis- 
criminately into tuns and hogsheads—beer, ale, 
wines, the spirits of various kinds, a curious con- 
glomerate—and extracting therefrom pure alco- 
hol, which has been sold for medicine and the 
arts, and the proceeds turned into the treasury. 
But more frequently the rectifiers are employed 
to tamper with liquors, giving them a quality and 
repute which they did not previously bear, and 
hence enhancing their mercantile value. 

The government has now come down ‘upon 
these illicit establishments, and there is a pros- 
pect of their temporary suppression. But it is 
a nimble and persistent power that is sought to 
be destroyed. There is no question that it was 
the ‘‘whiskey ring” that secured the escape of 
Andy Johnson from impeachment. It bought 
up the Senators needed to lose the necessary 
majority. Its interest in him was only that of 
self-protection. Under his officers illicit trans- 
actions were more numerous and profitable than 
now. The present Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Mr. Douglass, has worked, and zeal- 
ously, to stop these leaks; but he has been 
thwarted all round. ‘There can be no doubt that 
from the first the whiskey interest has had offi- 
cers in their interest near the sources of infor- 
mation in the revenue department. No secrets 
were kept. Every move was anticipated. Early 
this year the Commissioner sought to transfer 
the revenue supervisors to new districts, in the 
hope of new men finding old abuses, but the 
order was overruled by the President—prompted 
thereto, honestly, in good part, by those who 
saw there was great inconvenience in sending 
these officers long distances from their homes 
while serving for comparatively small pay. But 
the department has struggled with difficulties in 
this matter, and now the climax has been reached 
—the Secretary of the Treasury, outside of the 
internal revenue bureau, has gathered informa- 
tion which has caused the seizure of a large 
number of illegally-operated establishments in 
St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Evansville, and 
other cities of the West. 

The above may be classed as frauds of delib- 
erate intent. The men engaged in them set out 
methodically to cheat the government. Here, 
in our State, we have just exposed a minor 
fraud, inthe State House repairs, which may 
be called one of chance. Probably when the 
workmen began their operations they had no 
idea of aught save a very acceptable job fora 
brie. period. As they went on, finding little 
oversight, and a general indifference, with really 
needed improvements that originally had not 
been contemplated, the laxity of supervision 
prevailing induced them to enlarge their opera- 
tions, thus increasing their bills, procrastinating 
the work, and giving a very bad look to their 
operations when the sum-total of result was 
reached. This is a charitable, and, we believe, 
a just view, to take of this case. Had the in- 
vestigation not been made, and the bills paid, as 
they were approved, without, seemingly, much 
care, on the part of the commissioners, the thing 
would have been passed by as a rather expen- 
sive job. But, the inquiry having been made, 
it is seen that the commissioners were careless 
or indifferent, the workmen greedy for extra 
profit, the State swindled, and, worse than all, 
the several commissioners—those who gave a 
nominal oversight of the work, and those who 
neglected their responsibility wholly—are placed 
in a most undesirable position, and one from 
which it will be hard to release them for any 
considerable future honors in this State. This 
is the penalty the community will exact for in- 
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A Few Labor Suggestions. 
The gentlemen who represent the Labor par- 
in Massachusetts announce that a reduction 


it 


the hard conditions of poverty within reach 
the masses, and assumes that even this can- 





the money of the rich. 


| mount importance. 


mand. 


keep down the price so that the mechanic him- 
self may be able to live in a house instead of aj} The “Schiller” was out of her course; and if 
It is so much gained to the world, 80 | the fog had occasioned a loss of her reckoning 
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hovel. 


The question of the true relations of capital 


and labor is very complex—puzzling to wise 
heads, incomprehensible to the multitude. 
us, then, consider it briefly, in as simple a man- 


Let 


ner as is practicabie. Suppose there were but 


Customs and excise laws have ever, in all| three persons in the State of New York, and 
Roberts Brothers announce, promise to be full| countries, been regarde¢ as fit subjects for vio- | no way to introduce any more by immigration. 
lation by the unscrupulous. And the govern- | Suppose these three were A.T. Stewart, William 
The Idyls of the King have a perennial pop-| ments themselves which suffer from the act) B. Astor and William M. Tweed, each worth 
ularity. The story of King Arthur and the | have seldom treated the offenders as though | ten millions of doliars cash, and there were no 
they thought the offeace a very venal one. In| houses or manufactured goods in the State, and 
chanted stories of literature; its freshness and | this country the instance where a violator of | noway to introduce any from without. What use 
J. R. Osgood & Co. have | revenue law has been imprisoned is almost un- | would their wealth be to these men? They could 
with the several idylls| known. Fines are the measure of reprehension, | not get a pair of shoes without going to work 
and with twelve | and these being paid the offender goes forth to | and making them; they could have no cloth, or 


clothes, or shelter or food, without the labor 
necessary to producethem. Obviously their cash 
would be utterly useless, and they would stand on 
the earth precisely in the same condition as three 
paupers cast adrift and dependent altogether 
upon their hands for the means of subsistence. 
Their money would not work for them nor help 
them a particle, and a vote of the three to work 
but three or six hours a day would do nothing 
towards ameliorating their condition. The ne- 
cessity of laboring would be upon them, and the 
degree of their comforts would depend upon the 
amount and skill of their muscular energy. 
Now, the same necessity which would control 
these three millionaires in the case supposed 
does rest upon and control society at large. 
Whatever we have, or can get, in the form of 
goods or mears of subsistence, comes from labor, 
and the labor must be in proportion to the quan- 
tity and quality of the goods and comforts de- 
sired. A vote to work six hours per day, only, 
is futile, unless all we desire in goods can be 
had with that degree of labor. This, then, be- 
comes clear: that should it require six hours’ 
labor to sustain the life of the community, and 
the community should vote to work but four 
hours, then there would be produced but two- 
thirds of the sustenance required for the life of 
the community, and, as a consequence, one-third 
of the people must die if the vote is made effec- 
tive. But the desire for life would be too 
strong for any such vote and render it of no 
effect. 

Society, then, being under a necessity of se- 
curing goods, or comforts, or luxuries, toa given 
amount, must have the labor required to pro- 
duce that amount. A vote of the laboring class 
to work less time than is required to meet the 
average wants of society will be powerless, be- 
cause the wants of society are stronger than 
any such vote. The laws of society operate 
to this end, and these laws are really the laws 
of life and existence, and cannot be voted down. 

A diminution of labor, or of the hours of !a- 
bor, is nothing more nor less than a diminution 
of the products of labor, a diminution of the 
means of subsistence, and, carried to an extreme, 
a diminution of the comforts of life, and, in the 
end, of life itself. The operation can be seen 
more clearly by an illustration: A person de- 
sires to build a house, and forms in his mind a 
general idea of what the house shall be in style, 
size, finish and cost. The materials will cost, 
say four thousand dollars, and the labor, at ten 
hours per day, will be two thousand dollars. 
Now, a reduction of the hours of labor to tive 
per day, and no reduction of price, will make the 
house cost in labor twice the sum—four thou- 
sand instead of two—and make the whole cost 
eight instead of six thousand dollars. ‘This is 
beyond the builder’s means, and so he decides 
not to build. The result will be that the ma- 
sons and carpenters and painters who desired 
the job of building that house remain idle, or 
are forced into something clse which is less 
profitable; the projector sacrifices the com- 
fort of a good house, the mechanics lose the 
wages which the building it would have brought. 
All hands are poorer in consequence, and all 
the men and women it might have sheltered for 
a hundred years are posorer in consequence. 


business, then business would become infinitely 
dull. Keep extending it, and we must do at 
last without houses and shoes and apparel. We 
should in a little time become savages, who fur- 
nish us perfect examples of living without labor. 

A community that stops building houses can- 
not support masons, carpenters, painters, brick- 
makers, and other mechanics. When they stop 
wearing shoes, the shoemakers must starve ; and 
so on until all branches of business will die out; 
stagnation will take the place of activity, pov- 
erty and misery will come in and inhabit where 
plenty and happiness abounded. There is no 
question about this, or any part of it. 

From this state of facts certain deductions 
clearly follow :— 

1. The value of money depends upon an ex- 
tensive population, diversified as to condition 
and occupations. In the case supposed of Stew- 
art, Astor and Tweed, their personal ten mil- 
lions would buy nothing each had to sell. Each 
would have labor to sell and nothing else, 
Suppose Astor should try to hire Tweed to black 
boots, and offer him ten dollars. He might as 
well offer him ten paving-stones, as the latter 
would be just as good to purchase anything 
Tweed might want asthe dollars. There would 
be no inducement to such an exchange, greedy 
as Mr. Tweed is for money in his present cir- 
cumstances and relations to society. There 
would be no use for money. One might make 
shoes, another hats, and another clothes, but 
they could exchange without money, and would 
not desire to exchange for money. 

2. As money can only come into use when 
society has made some progress, so it can only 
come into use when that progress has been 
reached according to the inevitable conditions 
of society. For instance: suppose the society 
consisted of one hundred instead of three indi- 
viduals, and each had ten millions of money. 
A, having ten millions, would mot care to black 
the boots of B, or perform menial service for 
C. Neither could get the other to wait upon 
the table, to cleanse the stables, or do any of 
the dirty and disagreeable work of mankind. 
It will, therefore, be seen that, in order to give 
value to money, it must not only represent ac- 
cumulated labor or property, but it must have 
diversified society, with individuals existing 
therein in unequal circumstances and varied 





conditions. 

3. In all states of advanced society there are 
necessarily to be found inequalities of condition 
and circumstances, and these are represented 
by the terms rich and poor, or capitalist and la- 


borer. The former must buy labor, the latter 


Applying the same principle to all branches of 
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of value. Non-work, therefore, means depriva- 
tion, and a vote to work but six hours when 
eight or ten are needed is only another name 
for a reduction of wages, and means exactly the 
same as a vote to do without the goods which 
wages would purchase. 

5. A given amount of comfort being required, 
and that being absolutely dependent on a pro- 
portionate amount of labor, and the supply of 
that labor being both the right and the privilege 
of the poor, all statements and arguments used 
to convince the laboring classes that it is in their 
power and for their interest not to do the work 
which society offers them, and all teachings de- 
signed to make them believe that the results of 
labor are obtainable without the labor, are fal- 
lacious and wrong and cannot possibly be true, 
except in a comparatively few individual cases. 
The few cunning and sharp schemers may con- 
trive to obtain the products of labor without la- 
boring, but the masses never can. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
TiconpERoGA.—A bout seven thousand people 
celebrated Ethan Allen’s capture of this fortress 
on the 10th of May, 1775, at the village at the 
headwaters of Lake Champlain on Monday last. 
They all had a good time, and patriotic desires 
were rekindled. ‘In the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress” became 
anew catchword, for the day only, as a hundred 
years ago it was on men’s lips for a whole decade 
of years. To those who were at the village a 
day or so prior to the event the hospitality of 
the people was so unbounded and welcome as 
not soon to be forgotten by the recipients. The 
following was the order of exercises: 9 to 12 
o'clock — reception of invited guests by Post 
“Alfred Weed.” 12.30 o’clock—refreshments, 
picnic. 1.30 o’clock—formation of line, Col. 
Egolf, Marshal. 2 o’clock—procession moved 
to fort grounds over the road taken by Ethan 
Allen, May 10, 1775, and drew up about the 
speakers’ stand. Music by consolidated bands. 
Prayer, Rev. L. V. Price, of Ticonderoga. Ad- 
dress of welcome by the president of the day, 
Col. William E. Calkins. Oration, Rev. Joseph 
Cook, of Boston. Address, Col. C. H. Joyce. 
Centennial bell, Prof. Bradford. Remarks by 
guests. Music, ‘‘America.” Letters were read 
from Gov. Tilden of New York, Governors 
Peck, Page and Stewart of Vermont, Colonel 
Ethan Allen of New York, and others. 


Rev. Epwin Tuompeson.—This distinguished 
temperance advocate is still at work. He works 
from principle and not policy. When he be- 
came detached from the State Alliance its 
President, Rev. Dr. Miner, remarked that he 
took no stock in the opposition to Mr. Thomp- 
son—that Mr. Thompson's anecdotes, argu- 
ments and persuasive appeals, were all valu- 
able, and that more than one-half of the people 
of the Commonwealth were in sympathy with 
Mr. Thompson’s methud of handling the tem- 
perance question. Mr. Thompson proposes to 
speak to the majority, and care for the great in- 
terests of the cause in different parts of the 
State. The enterprise involves expense; but 
the many friends of Mr. Thompson have given, 
and propose to continue, substantial proofs of 
their interest, and the work will probably cul- 
minate in the formation of a new society. The 
State Alliance, according to Dr. Miner, will con- 
tinue to interest the minority, and Mr. Thomp- 
son the majority. It appears from the last 
moathly reports of the Secretary, Rev. Wm. 
M. Thayer, that not one-half the number ot 
meetings were held by the Ailiance for the last 
four months as were held in the same months 
last year when Mr. Thompson was the General 
Agent. The masses are being neglected, and it 
is among the masses that the great cause is to 
extend and thrive. So we say there is an im- 
portant mission for Mr. Thompson, and we most 
earnestly hope he will at once marshal his hosts 
and go forward. We are glad to know that Mr. 
Thompson has been for some time hard at work, 
and that to-morrow (Sunday) he is to give three 
addresses in ‘Topsfield. 


A Great Wuiskey “Ring” Detectep anp 
Exrosep.—The Advertiser treated us to a gen- 
uine sensation on Tuesday in a three-column 
despatch from Washington announcing that for 
some time past the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Commissioner of Internal Revenue have 
been giving attention to the subject of illicit 
distillation in several Western cities, and have 
been using every effort possible for the purpose 
of putting an end to the practice of illicit whis- 
key manufacture and traffic. The officers of 
the department who have been specially in- 
structed by the Seeretary with a view to a com- 
plete destruction of the wholesale fraud upon 
the government in connection with the manufac- 
ture and sale of whiskey, have been successful 
in discovering evidences of, and the means of 
preventing, avery great amount of fraud in con- 
nection with such illicit distillation. Their re- 
searches show that a well-organized and formid- 
able ring has successfully practised for some 
time the perpetration of frauds upon the revenue, 
with their prineipal headquarters and operations 
in St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee. It has 
been ascertained that about two-thirds of the 
whiskey shipped from St. Louis for the last year 
has been what is termed ‘‘cooked,” as whiskey 
which has not paid tax is called. The amount 
of the fraud in St. Louis alone will not fall be- 
low a million dollars annually for the last two 
years. The developments at Chicago and Mil- 
waukee are also on a great scale. Illicit whis- 
key has been traced into all the prominent 
Eastern and Southern cities. Duplicates and 
even triplicates of stamps on packages, bearing 
the same serial numbers, and also the same 
stamps, have been discovered, and with several 
houses it has been the usual thing to enter on 
the stub of the stamp issued only half the amount 
of whiskey actually shipped under the detached 
stamp. In accordance with these discoveries 
telegraphic instructions were sent by the author- 
ities at Washington to seize ten distilleries at 
St. Louis, eight at Chicago, thirteen at Milwau- 
kee and one at Evansville, Ind. There is great 
consternation among dealers all over the country. 


Tue Latest Ocean Horror.—On Friday 
night last the German steamship ‘‘Schiller,” from 
New York for Hamburg, struck on one of the 
Scilly Islands (a group of about one hundred and 
forty islands, rocks and ledges, lying about thirty 
miles to the southwest of Land's End, Corn- 
wall), at the entrance of the British Channel, and 








bottoms charted with great distinctness, so that | 
the lead and line are an almost unerring guide | 
even in the midst of fog and darkness. Of the 
Boston victims Miss Dimock was the house phy- 
sician of the hospital for women and children, 
and a most sweet and lovely personage. Miss 
Greene was a grand-daughter of the late Robert 
G. Shaw, an eminent merchant, and grand-neice 
of Col. Greene of the Post. But for the deten- 
tion for the complimentary dinner in New York, 
Carl Schurz would probably have been on board 
the **Schiller.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Tennessee. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
NasHvitie, TENN., May 7, 1875. 
VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON IN TOWN. 

Yesterday and to-day Nashville has enjoyed a 
glimpse of the Vice-President, the Hon. Henry 
Wilson of Massachusetts. It is a matter of 
importance that he is in such good health. 
The nation needs just such men of his ripe 
experience, ability and valorous patriotism. 
He responded to a serenade in a few words ex- 
pressive of such implicit faith in the stability 
and growth of our Union as is very rarely 
avowed here from any eminent source. He has 
been well received, the Governor, Supreme 
Court Judges and Mager doing him the polite. 
He visited the ‘ha of Wi aodiivets Jackson 
and Polk, and the grave of John Bell. He 
seemed pleased to lend his presence at the place 
where the Jubilee Singers fought their way up 
from the degradation imposed by slavery to the 
culture which enabled them to adorn our city 
with a costly tabernacle of instruction for their 
race. Here, indeed, did Henry Wilson’s eye 
see the most prominent tangible fulfillment of 
his prophetic appeals in behalf of the slaves. 
Others can see now what his sagacious statesman- 
ship never doubted, that slavery was the cruel- 
est of crimes. 
before the war and was just tolerated. 
and nothing more. 


Only this 
Now his colleague comes 
to view the verification of the great Senator's 
hopes and foretellings of what a race may 
achieve redeemed from the barbarism of slavery 


very accurately delineated, and the channel | and will doubtless make the paper of continued 


Mr. Sumner was here shortly | 


value to Worcester county readers. 

A retail liquor-dealer in this city refused to 
pay for liquors he had purchased, setting up as 
a defence that the sale was in violation of the 
prohibitory law, and the court sustained the 
plea. A creditor advertised the dealer who had 
thus repudiated his debt, as a caution to other 
dealers. The retailer broucht a suit for libel, 
and the Supreme Court has given a decision 
against him, the article of which he complains 
stating nothing but the truth, and accusing him 
of nothing he had not a legal right to do. 
Bunker-Hill centennial participants must be- 
ware. Hon. Charles Hudson of Lexington is 
quite seriously ill, owiss to his arduous duties 
All the se- 
lectmen are suffering from indisposition, and 


at the time of the late celebration. 


Mr. B. C. Witcher has resigned on account of 
ill-health. Speaking of Lexington, the old Har- 
rington house, just north of the green, the resi- 
dence in 1775 of Jonathan iLarrington, one of 
the participators in the fight, in the doorway of 


which he died on the memorable day, is to be 
sold at auction and removed from the site. 


There is no use contending with the Unie 


versalist. Disproved and contuted in its as- 


sertions, it flies to new ones, and makes fresh 


charges with the facility of the most adroit 
expert. Its editor has mistaken his vocation. 
He should “step down and} onc” alike of the 
pulpit and editorial room. Sel: talent for mis- 
representation is seldom cquailed. When it 
becomes necessary to disercdit the information 


given by its own denominational azents to the 


compilers of the Boston Directory, in order to 


bolster up a subterfuge, it scems to us there is 


nothing more to be said. 

The school committee have voted not to make, 
as requested, any changes in the number or 
length of the sessions of the high schools. The 


parents of the pupils will spprove of this deeis- 


} ion. Bovs in good health and of suitable 


age 


ought to be able to bear the iatigue of a five- 


hours’ session; and, on U other hand, the 


privilege of having Saturday for rest from study 


is an important one for the girls attending the 


high schools. In the debate Miss May and Mrs, 





seems miraculous. Surely the counsels of such 


men are well wortii heeding. Mr. Wilson may 
truly have reflected, ‘1 told you so!” as 
looked upon the magnificent Jubilee hall and 
the many schools, academies and churches, all 
erected by the freedmen since the war in the 
face of sneers and almost the curses of the 
rebels. If the mill of the gods grinds slowly, 
it grinds exceedingly fine. What is any war- 
rior’s glory compared with that of those who led 
the forlorn-hope of anti-slavery agitation, and 
pressed forward the emancipation of a race and 
lifted them to citizenship ? 


he 


EARNES?. 
From Italy. 
TO A PRIVATE GENTLEMAN OF BOSTON, 








Rome, April 5, 1875. 

We reached Rome on the Isth ult., having 
stayed a week in Paris, two days in Turin and 
three in Florence. 
acourrier, who, although very intelligent, in- 
sisted upon going the rounds, repeating nis lec- 
tures, mostly from ‘‘Murray,” and therefore 
engrossing our time. 

KOSSUTH AND HIS SON. 

In Turin we visited the voyal palace, which is 
the most wonderful public building we have seen 
in Italy. I called on Kossuth, who is in domes- 


seventy-four. He seemed very cordial, inquired 
about Hopkins, who made the splendid speech 
to him at Northampton, Wilson, and others, 
and lightened up especially when I told him 
of Whittier. He says Hungary is still under 
the lan of the Austrians, and that he remains 
an exile as a‘‘protest.” I wanted to stay longer, 
but had to leave that I might find the en- 


my great surprise, is the son of Kossuth. I in- 
quired at the office for the chief-engineer, and 
the man sent to ‘‘M. Kossutto,” as they call him 
in Italian. He is a very intelligent and interest- 
ing gentleman, very like his father, and speak- 
ing English perfectly. 

RAILROAD TUNNELS. 

M. Kossutto says the Cenis tunnel is a com- 
plete success except financially; and I gathered 
that the government had given it tothe A. I. R. R. 
for amoderate sum, and the railroad is doing just 
what the Fitchburg has been trying to do for 
ten years with the Hoosac—making a good deal 


of money out of the lease. I am glad that our 


“toll-gate.” My project is for the State line, 

but, failing in that, I recognize the benefit that 

must follow in its free use by connecting lines. 
IN ROME. 

Since we came to this city we have been very 
busy, as all must be who have only weeks, or 
months even, to examine these remains of an- 
cient greatness. I find here Hamilton A. Hill, 
of Boston, who has just returned from Naples, 
George E. Towne, formerly of 
George Bemis, of Boston, and one or two others. 
THE SCULPTORS AND THE 

Milmore has a sitting statue of Sumner, which 
is to be forwarded in a few days. I think it 
good, but no sitting statue, in my opinion, can 
do justice to Sumner. It is very unfortunate 
that the committee have fixed upon such a posi- 
tion. They say that all the standing statues in 
America are failures; in Rome nearly all the 
sitting ones are unknown, and seldom referred 


Fitchburg, 


SUMNER MEMORIAL. 


Paul, which is, indeed, imposing. Of all men 
Sumner is one of the worst to represent sitting, 
and the best for a standing position. I had a 
glimpse only of a sitting figure in Story’s stu- 
dio, which I understood waz to represent Pea- 


I am to see it again. 
GARIBALDI. 

I have been unable to visit Garibaldi yet, but 
expect to go out to hiv villa the coming week. | 
He is very feeble, and seldom attends Parlia- | 
ment. He is busy, however, with engineers | 
planning to turn the course of the Tiber in the | 
hope of saving Rome from inundation. There 
is much doubt about the project, but the old | 
radical is full of courage and believes in its 
final success. 

PERSONAL AND POLITICAL. | 
We look for Congressman Henry L. Pierce 
the last of this week. Avery Plumer of Boston | 


must sell. This is a natural law, and the best] proved a total wreck, with the loss of upwards | is here. Vice-President Wilson seems to have 


interests of both are involved in this arrange- 


of three hundrel lives. She was a fine, new, 


made a bad move on the bounty bill; ‘‘his heart 


ment. The rich man cannot enjoy the capital | and every-way first-class, iron ship. She was | is right,” as the Tribune says, ‘but the trouble 


he has accumulated and it would be worthless | ably officered, carried a valuable cargo and heavy is with his head /” Very little harm will come 


to him unless he can buy the services of some | mails and two hundred and fifty-four passengers, | to him, as the President stopped the bill, and 
one with it. The poor man must sink to beg-| nearly one-half of whom were in the steerage. | the people do not care for dead bills. 


gary unless he can exchange his services for} Most of the passengers and crew were Ger- 
The conflict comes| mans; but among the former, and certainly 
Supernatural Religion has reached the sixth | literature, as manifestly the encyclopedia writer | faithfulness, The old way of slow and steady | when they endeavor to arrange the proportions | among the lost, were Capt. D. W. Percival of 
pelos, in lendabee gaterpeter, snd with: patient to be exchanged, and in the long run these are! Barnstable, Mass. ; Miss Susan Dimock, M. D., 
industry, possesses far less charms than rapid determined by the law of demand and supply. 
and large accumulations by means questionable | 


, but its erection tends to cheapen rents and | q 


and Miss Elizabeth Greene, daughter of Col. 
4. As the laborer’s highest interest is involved | Wm. B. Greene of Boston; Mrs. Caverly and 
| ment is the cavalierly treatment of E. P. Whips! 4nd even reprehensible. It is strange that 80) || 11. chance to work, the true method of in-| daughter of Lowell, the former a daughter of 
creasing the chances becomes to him of para-| Judge Nathan Crosby af that city; and Mrs. Jo- 
Two methods to this end| seph Ridgeway and Mr. C. W. Walter and two 
| present themselves. One is by refusal to work | children of Newburyport. According to the 
at all, and through combinations and strikes to/ accounts, a heavy fog had prevailed since Tues- 
keep down the supply of goods below the de-| day, the 4th, and the engines were working at 
The other is to fix an arbitrary price to} half speed; sail had also been reduced. 
| labor by legal enactment or combined agree-| ten o’clock Friday night the ship struck, neither 
| ment. These methods both defeat themselves | the light-house near-by nor the fog-bell having | } 
every nugget exposed to their cupidity was to be jin the end. Any beneficial results from them| availed to give warning. A heavy sea was run- |! 
must necessarily be spasmodic and temporary. | ning, and the ship soon careening upon her side 
To stop work is to stop production, and non-| the waves made a clean sweep over her. 
production is poverty and pauperism. Every | between forty and fifty persons, out of thre 
house that is built not only affords work and! hundred and eleven, are known to have been|* 
wages to the mechanics who build it, and adds} saved. The captain, Thomas, formerly in the cerned. | 
to the comfort and resources of the successive | English service, was among the lost; all the ' 
families who for some generations may occupy | reports uniting to credit him with great diligence | editorial control of J. S.C. Knowlton, and since 
uring the yoyage and unfaltering heroism and | his death ably conducted by two of his daugh- 
courage during the trying scenes at the end. | ters—one of them the artist, Miss Helen M. | ; 
Knowlton—has been sold to Charles Hamilton, | has taken the elegant plate-glass-front store, 
its printer. It has always been an instructive corner of Washington and Elm street, and has 
| there established his one-price central clothing- 


But at}! 





have reserved the right to repurchase their in- 
terest within a year. 


Hutchings has been named by him as chie 
Qnly staff, which is an excellent indication of his | ! 
e| Wisdom. We look for a complete success of} 


MASSACHUSETTS. | 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Crimson is henceforth ta be the Harvard | 


color. 


The Post has passed into the hands of E. D. 


The Bunker-Hill centennial committee have 
nade a grand selection in choosing Gen. Francis 


A. Osborn as chief-marshal. He will be prompt | 
in moving his column, and it will be organized | #” 


ntelligently and methodically. Col. Wm. V. it 
he display, so far as line and route are eon- 


The Worcester Palladium, long under ead 


nd profitable paper, but the ladies desired re- | 





and clothed with freedom in our republic. It} 


We are under the orders of 


tie affliction, but in good health for a man of 


gineer of the Mount Cenis tunnel, who, to 


Legislature has seen tit to keep the Hoosac a} 


to, with the exception of Gregory XVI., in St. | 


body, but it appeared to be a fine work of art. | 


jin quality, 


reau of this city is out, 
| of many distinguished lecturers, including Brad- 
laugh and Proctor ot 


Mr. | house. 
Hamilton is a sound and judicious business man, | and fair dealing pleases ail. 


Dr. Blake, of the wowen members, took part, 
jand showed that their experience and observa- 


{ 


| tion were of value in the rizht settlement ot the 


question. They proved able debaters, as well, 
and that they could think ‘ton their fect” as well 
as the best of the men. 

The Hamilton, Canada, 4; 
that the English flag was hu: 


of the unknown British soldiers, 


itor is pleased 
wer the graves 
siain at Con- 
cord fight, on tue recent centennial, and re- 
marks that “this kindly act in honoring the 
British dead is an evidence of the manly and 
liberal feeling which must have actuated those 
who conducted the celebration, and an earnest 
that it was not a boastiul demonstration of tri- 
umph, but rather the manitestation of a spirit 
which all humanity approcistes, and in whieh 
the proudest British hearts could feel a sympa- 
A little thing, to be 


royal standard over the dead 


thy. sure, to plant the 
but of 


enough significance to show a true inagnanimity 


Britons, 





in which the Anglo-Saxon race the world over 
is never wanting.” 


As Acton furnished the men and Concord the 


battle-tield on the 19th of April, so on the 10th 
of May Vermont supplied the actors and New 
York the scene of the trimuph in the capture ot 
Ticonderoga. ‘The story is told that on the 


Sunday following his capture of Ticonderoga 
Allen attended divine worship in the 
The cler 


was as devout as he was lovil, took 


little meet- 


ing-house at Bennington. 





ryinin, whe 


OCCASION, 


during the long prayer that preceded the ser- 


mon, to give all the glory of the exploit to the 


God of Battles. Allen’s notion of che share 
which Providence had in the matter did not ex- 
actly agree with his pasior’s. lle held his peace 
for some time, but finally, overcome by a pass- 
ing impulse, arose in iis seat and ealled out, 
“Parson Dewey! please mention tie fact that 
Ethaa Alien was there '” 

The second annual meeting of the Boston 
Liberal League was held on Friday cvening 
last, F. EK. Abbot in the chair. ‘Phe League has 
no debt, but needs funds. dis work the past 
year has been mainly avitation in connection 


with cquitable taxation. Nearly ten thousand 


names had been sent to the Legislature in be- 
half of assessment of religious and educational 
institutions. Resolutions were passed denounc- 
ing the refusal of naturalization papers in Phil- 


adelphia because the applicant was an atheist, 





tthe exclusion from the wits nloin New 
| York of a skeptic, and the cxpulsion from the 
North Carolina Legislature of Mr ‘Thorne. The 


| League was invited by the Philadk iphia League 


to be represented at a special mo. cing 


during 


the centennial exposition, whict 


invitation was 
accepted, and A. Bronson Alcott, Bb. F. Under- 
; wood and John Wetherbee appointed delegates. 
| F. E. Abbot was elected President, (ieorge A. 
; Bacon and Mrs. E. 


| John Wetherbee, Treasurer, among other offi- 


D. Hapsood, Sceretaries,, 


j cers, and remarks followed. 

Theodore Parker.— 

| For fifteen years the summer sun has ‘silded 
The towns and plains an! mountains of our land 
| With fresher radiance because ‘the had builded 
Better than yet he knew,” or Could command. 

| Now, from her altitude of mount i\in-peak, 


Our centuried eagl« 


| Sends & fearless cye 

| For the first time—holding in iron beak, 

| Because he lived and thougnt, a canopy 

| Sheltering the nation all, for all are bond and 


H free! 
; 
' 


| Ye who first caught the impulse of that life 
} Phat made all living worthicr of the day 
; That places bond and seal on tuture strife 

| (Other than such as minute-men oles 
Sehold the car of eEmpir > on its way! 

Its radiate track and flashing beaweht finds 
Each curve of wrong, bee suse te lived to say, 
“Wrong must be righted !° wheresoc'er it binds! 
Through fittecn years, whercsoever wrong is 

righted 

The steps that trample radiate from him; 

And every coming year jis life has lighted 
In the advance, to the horizon’s rim, 


With intellectual truths he'd rather dic than dim! 


Fr. Vv. B. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


The voice of the assessors to the tax-payers 


is heard—an! seen, in the advertis'og column. 
Since the New Englind Conservatory has been 
established in Boston, under the direction of Dr. 


Tourjee, oo less than 12.000 pupils have availed 


themselves of its privileres. 


Gen. Osborn, chief marsiial of the Bunker- 
Hill ecntenmial, has made his preliminary an- 
nouncement for the orianization of the pro- 
cession. See spect il notices. 

The “Palace” clothing-house has a seperb 


ine of spring oversacks, suita’l: for coul hours 
} 


and damp days, whieh it is selling at very low 


; < ts figures. They are tastetal and durable. 
Winslow, of the News, who is organizing a catia ; as 
iol : Sars, sandler & Co specialty of ft se- 
joint-stock company to run it. The Bealses | Me r ” er oO. 3 y of house 
keeping goods is one very t ill, and extra nice 


and moreover offered at special bar- 


| e ow rit } 
}gains! ‘The lines are, like their gencral goods, 


imong the best in the city. 

Parker make 
nouncements this Weck that should arrest ate 
Whether 


Messrs. Macullar, Williams «& 


ention. in custom or ready-made 


f of | departments, their goods can be thoroughly re- 


ied upon. = Et is seldom such offers are made. 
The advance list of Williams's Lecture-Bu- 


and contains the names 


London, Carl Scharz, 
Jougherty, Tiffany, Phillips, Chapin, Niles, and | 


| many others. 


Mr. Henry Bornstein, the popular clothier, 


His stock is elezant, and his prompt 
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' bionbinhabasineiabeentantsipabviege 
- i orm s : > wife—should be to make her husband a bet- | _ ENTERTAIN TS. 
ontinued Mr. William Doogue, at the Floral place | really has a good, generous heart and real affec- | creditable works. We ask a large attendance [ses rife rating | ainsi eee MEN 
; ; i i i The supper, | The sale commences at two o'clock each day. | ter man.” If by any chance her sinning coul } 
i greenhouses, is now ready to attend to any | tions, is extremely well depicted. e supper, rat : ; | P. k M morial Entertai ts, 
{ . . ; ‘ ; : ; imi f IN GENERAL. | be the means of winning him back to rectitude, ALL 9. I 4 arker- we hnmen 
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i : ‘ 4 NA + to bouqucts, decorations, marriage and funeral | ‘Mabel Grey’s” manner, her renouncement of} A. E. Peck, of Worcester, has = - i ion » en wou sy a set ri sages Nes € z a Sunday Evening, May 16, at 7 3-4 o’clock, 
ge “aie 2 ; “specialties, ete. He is an experienced florist, | “Ernest Vane,” are amongst the very best of| at his art-gallery a rare and valuable co RESO | CHE a HOEREE Dl os ; 8 nes Soka, | ANNOUNCE GRAND CONCERT 
en ae and holds the first rank. any of Miss Leclercg’s efforts on the stage. of old engravings; part of the stock of the old | died so early; her husban een : Senta 
rained = Jordan, Marsh & Co. make a very strong pre-/| As ‘‘Beatrice,” in ‘‘Much Ado about Noth-| Boston Museum, which was burned more than would have been such a grief to her, oy one r iin That they have opened, in their | Mrs. JENNY T. KEMPTONS, Contralto; Mrs. F.P. 
-} ‘ e Bi ig me > i } y ‘EY . ELV. NK, i; . . 
sation a sentation of excellent articles in their house-| ing,” Miss Leclercq seems to have caught and | a quarter of a century ago. After the sit its — ~~ Ke the ay a Bit Page basement, a very large and nOanapaben Sees: ogg 'S cman 

to other te 8 : ; : > moved to | school-girl. ot so,” said anothe 10 h i as } ; ; . F. T. 

A : one keeping-goods department, and housekeepers | understood the poet's ideas without being exact- | owner, Mr. Ethan A. _apeanaige re wre ‘ona yt pare ahs etieeid have Seen move , complete line ot Basso; and the SWEDISH SINGERS, Mr. W. E. 
\ ; n } many consuls the "et end Ont ee ne eee sene, eee ee ee oa re | likely to have ac steal his tippling habits.” So TAYLOR, Accompanist, in a fine programme. 

1 decision z sf ifs i i F zs en useun. ave ac a ° hy a et F ‘ ; 

sanlaias peculiar satisfaction, as prices and qualities are | to believe that now Miss Leclercq is really en- | and some sggpoed articles ee grr ne se ee ahs Piskete SB comts—at Ditsoa’S and ths doer 

fe oe ‘ equally attractive. tering into her part, now at least we shall have} Rev. Dr. W — “= so oe ° é ” ale wale theory of the ehetadinabitien of 9 8 I ‘ es ‘ ‘ 

ising hin Osgood & Co. come out strong on poe- | a short scene which will be devoid of manner- | quent lecturer, is to illustrate ‘‘art, critical and . ory - Musical & Literar Entertainment 

lo J. R. Osgo sd = : - Tuesday evening, at the} blonde women, of whom Lady Macbeth is ‘an : 

aa 3 at Aaa ccaeioamaepmetih ses cet UNI sain ap. sina id aa AMANO BHR ree Ko ca hg fe et hae example, is full of interest, in some points start- WILL, y THEY OFFER: FOR TES BERET CP Ee 

s must be . : gS eee P 5 acs i reference to e 2 ie : 

ee se ne ne eee eT ae ne nee” ee sxions represent bravery and PARKER FRATERNITY 
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: nem ” is the 

“The first tha: I remember of myself,” is 
- i f beginning an autobiogra- 
old-fashioned way 0 pppoe Scag eae tal 
ing. Numbers 
will tell you that 
themselves, 48 be 
tensest meaning 0 


the first they can remember of 
ing alive in the fullest and in-/¢. 


i ht and action, which awakening | vincing. 
eyes came round those who happened to have finger- 
rings and no money gave the finger-rings. A 


pact i by the stirring appeal of some zeal- 


joneer in the anti-slavery cause. 
“some old stagers in the town of P. will date | } 
their awakening away back to the time when a 
townsman of theirs, Mr. M——, returned from 
a Boston trip, telling of having been present at 
a remarkable meeting held over a stable in that 
city, and bringing home a copy of a paper called 
The Liberator. 


f the word, is a sudden awak- | jn pleading for money, were overpoweringly con- 





























oing to a fair or convention in the city, she 


Anti-|clad. On a certain occasion, when they were 
g 


provided them with money to buy each a ‘‘good 
shewl.” 
cause, I 
with shawls which g 
This was no self-sacrifice pe od pod ee 
i cause was so much more themselves than they 
py ae a “the veteran Abolitionists | themselves were that it would have been self- 

sacrifice to keep back money from the cause to 


They gave most of the money to the 
and, to the mother’s disgust, returned 
were not ‘‘good shawls.” 


pend on themselves. Moreover, the speakers, 


Sometimes when the contribution-box 


ady ‘‘still lives” who remembers a particular 


occasion when ehe longed to possess a gold 
watch if only just long enough to drop it into 
the contribution-box. 


Foremost of the foremost among the speak- 


ers and in our hearts was Rev. Samuel J. May. 
‘A few can recall even the par-| May, indeed! Never was man more fitly named. 


ticulars of his return—how he stood in the door- | May was in his countenance and in his accents. 
way between the dining-room and kitchen of a | So thrilling were the last, they stirred your very 


rtain house and with earnest speech recounted | soul within you. i 
to his tone of voice seemed to make, as one might 


to his sister, a veritable Martha, the wonderful 


His name, his bearing and 


story of the wonderful man who had said that | say, a perfect chord. 


American slavery must die. They can also re- 

member how that veritable Martha, ever keen 

to perceive a wrong, quick to sympathize with 

the wronged, and eager for the right—how, 

though busy about many things, she paused, 

listened, and then, with her beautiful face glow- 

ing with enthusiasm, expressed her concurrence 
in the sentiments of that meeting, as stated by 
her brother, and her joy that the slave had at 
last foundachampion. The Liberator was sub- 
scribed for, and that grand old house by the sea 
became at once the center of operations for 
furthering the cause in our town. There were 
formed a Men’s Anti-Slavery Society, a Women’s 
Anti-Slavery Society, and a Juvenile Anti- 
Slavery Society, and in all of these the zeal of 
the few who joined made up for the absence of 
the many who stood aloof. : 

The Juvenile Society. of which the writer 
was a member, held weekly meetings and took 
in work. We made it our aim, some of us, to 
carry in to every weekly meeting each a quarter 
of a dollar. The money was partly earned by 
knitting cotton garters, for which we were per- 
sistent in soliciting orders. Two of our mem- 
bers obtained half their weekly contributions 
by bargaining with their mothers to do without 
butter fur ninepence a week. One of these, 
who had often been told, somewhat reprovingly, 
that she consumed a pound a week, was cha- 
grined to find that only the price of half a pound 
was allowed-her for abstinence. 

To many of us ‘the cause” was thenceforward 
the one object for which we lived. Weeven car- 
ried it into school, where, the teacher being pro- 
slavery, we lost no opportunities, and we made 
opportunities, of alluding to it in recitations, re- 
cesses, and at othertimes. We constructed our 
composition-books of paper which had at the 
top of each sheet a picture of a kneeling and 
manacled slave, with the motto “Am I not a 
Man and a Brother?” (or ‘‘Woman and a Sis- 
ter”), and the covers of these books were ot 
black pasteboard. 

On our way to and from school we sold anti- 
slavery almanacs and got signers to anti-slavery 
petitions, following always the instructions of 
our elders ‘‘to stop at every house.” Having 
heard over and over again the arguments on 
our side, we frequently used them to answer ob- 
jections. Women would often say, in refusing 
to sign: ‘It seems to me right; but my hus- 
band doesn't approve,” or ‘*My husband forbids 
my signing.” We used also to sell ‘‘cent-a- 
week boxes.” These were yellow; were cover- 
ed with anti-siavery mottoes, and had the neces- 
sary opening for ‘tthe cent” which was to help 
advance ‘‘the cause.” As we grew into young 
womanhood !‘the cause” still held possession of 
us. It was our enjoyment, our occupation, our 
life; and I think we were at least half conscious 
of a sort of pity for the outside world because 
it had not this absorbing interest. The con- 
tempt and ridicule of that outside world affected 
us not. We had our own joys. As other girls 
looked forward to parties and balls, so we looked 
forward to county meetings and State conven- 
tions, counting first the weeks and then the 
days which must elapse before the arrival of 
each. At their near approach the women would 
say: ‘Come, it is high time we were beginning 
to stir up the men.” ‘*The men,” of course, 

rested easy, secure that their ‘ stirring up” 
would curve in due season ; but when it came they 
were always ready enough to help in planning 
ways and means of conveyance. Since then 
railroads have simplified travelling and taken 
the gist out of it. To attend those primitive 
anti-slavery meetings we often rode fifteen or 
twenty, and sometimes forty, miles in private 
carriages. We had among us one quite large 
omnibus-shaped carriage, which did duty long 
and faithfully ; and oh! what a wide-awake crew 
were its passengers! The very leather and 
wood of that old carriage ought to have been 
permeated with enthusiasm. As we journeyed 
on our way, how joyfully we looked forward to 
seeing and hearing those foremost ones, those 
leaders of the host, whom we (at least, we 
women) revered and idolized and worshipped! 
Once seated in meeting, with what eagerness 
we pointed out the familiar faces of friends 
from different sections of the county, or State, 
or country! How cordial the greetings! In 
their own towns each little band was ostracised 
and often persecuted ; here all were in sympathy. 
As the gods entered and walked to the platform, 
our excitement became almost and sometimes 
quite irrepressible; but when they actually open- 
ed their mouths and spoke the consciousness 
that at length the very highest pitch was reached 
awed us to silence. 

If it were a prolonged convention, every morn- 
ing found usearly in our places. As for weather, 
that was in every sense an outside considera- 
tion. No business meeting was too dry for us, 
no speech too long, no debate uninteresting. 
Now-and-then an individual in the audience 
walked out. It was simply unaccountable to us 
that any one could leave before the feast was 


ister. } 
an anti-slavery man in the pulpit. h 
a stranger ‘‘supplied” we used to listen intently 
to every word of his ‘‘long” prayer to hear if 


Sometimes Mr. May exchanged with our min- 
It wasa rare event in those days to have 
Whenever 


he prayed for the slave. If he did, we classe 1 
him among the “favorable” ones. Very few 
ministers dared mention the slave in their pul- 
pits, even to pray for him. : 
On Mr. May’s Sunday we had a sort of feeling 
that the day, the pulpit and the minister were 
our own. We entered the sanctuary in a state 
of smothered, Sabbath-day]kind of excitement, 
and, outwardly calm, took our seats like the 
rest. Whenthe good man arose and read slowly 
and with measured cadence the hymn beginning 
“By cool Siloam’s shady rill 

How fair the lily grows,” 
the heavenly expression of his countenance and 
the melody of his voice so intensified our feel- 
ings that, having no other way, we were obliged 
to give expression to them by jamming and 
pinching each other. It always seemed as if 
these lines were made on purpose for him to 
read, or else he to read those lines. 
I remember well how pleasantly the tones of 
this same remarkable voice fell upon our ears 
one bitter cold day in winter, after we had rid- 
den from sixteen to twenty miles in an open 
sleigh to attend a county meeting. I don't 
know how it happened; bat to the best of my 
recollection my father was the only one of ‘‘the 
men” who had been ‘‘stirred up” (though the 
others might have been, and afterwards settled 
down with the mercury); and even he would 
not have started had there not been some mis- 
understanding between himself and the weather, 
owing to circumstances which had kept our 
house at an unusually high temperature during 
the night. We girls—there were three of us — 
even while freezing, found private opportunities 
of exulting over his mistake. 
The sleigh was a small, one+seated vehicle. 
There was, however, a low bench in front, on 
which two of us sat and rode backward. Our 
horse was just a common working-horse—a 
moderate, self-possessed animal, perfectly safe. 
When some twelve or fourteen miles of the 
journey had been accomplished our feet, hands 
and faces were so benumbed with cold that even 
we young folks were glad to stop at a wayside 
farm-house and warm ourselves. My father, 
finding his face becoming frost-bitten, had pro- 
tected it during the latter part of the way by 
holding one of our muffs in front of it. The 
woman of the house, when we entered, surveyed 
us with unsuppressed astonishment. Said she, 
after seating us around the fire: ‘‘Why, ’tisa 
dretful cold day. I had been expectin’ my dar- 
ter over; but nobody in their senses would think 
o’ ridin’ out sech a day as this!” 
We expressed our agreement with her as to 
the character of the weather. 

“But where can ye be a goin’ to?” she asked, 
with wonder perceptible in every accent of her 
voice and line of her countenance. We replied 
that we were going to a meeting at H——. 
‘‘Meetin’!” she cried. ‘‘Meetin’! Don’t ye 
have no meetin’s in P——? I thought Mr. —— 
preached there,” mentioning a preacher not 
famed for eloquence. Of the anti-slavery move- 
ment she knew little or nothing. 

Our meeting was held in a country meeting- 
house. There were not many present. The 
stove was in the front part, near the pulpit. 
Hardly had we three entered the door when the 
tones of a familiar voice saluted our ears. It 
was Mr. May who spoke. ‘‘I hope,” said he, 
‘“‘that those friends just arrived will come for- 
ward to the stove; for though they are very 
warm Abolitionists I know they must be very 
cold ladies.” 

At the same time with this frosty journey must 
be remembered the summer rides to summer 
county meetings, when we rose with the sun 
and in the fresh and dewy morn trundled along 
to the music of the birds, now skirting green 
meadows, now losing ourselves (sometimes lit- 
erally!) in the depths of the forest, or perhaps 
stopping to rest all under the greenwood tree! 

There was one convention held in Mr. May’s 
own town, and a favored few of our number ac- 
tually took their meals in Mr. May's own house. 
How incongruous with the sacred influences of 
the place seemed to them the contemptible oc- 
cupation of eating! One of these tavored few 
was besought by her less fortunate companion 
to bring her some small relic from the dwelling 
hallowed by the abiding presence of the man 
they so revered. This favored person, having 
been honestly brought up, could find nothing 
she could conscientiously appropriate until 
supper-time, when she did, with malice afore- 
|thought, surreptitiously abstract, secrete and 
convey to her pocket—a bread-crust, which 
precious relic was triumphantly carried off, ex- 
ultingly bestowed, and most carefully preserved. 
— Independent. 


| 








over. 

After sitting through the morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions, and being carried way up, 
up, up to the seventh-heaven of enthusiasm by 
eloquence such as the calmer audiences of these 


MISCELLANY. 


| A Tranquit Sovt.—A soul occupied with 
| great ideas best performs small duties; the di- 


calmer times never heard nor dreamed of—the | Vinest views of life penetrate most clearly into 


eloquence, remember, of Phillips in his prime— | 
and by the magnetic influence of the many who | 
thought as one, and who were in one and the | 
same state of exaltation, we separated at a late | 
hour and went home to our staying-places, where | 
we reviewed our day and lived it over again. 
There, seated around an expiring coal-fire, we | 
talked, laughed, discussed men and measures, 
likewise the odd characters which our meetings 
aiways attracted, and had fun generally. For | 
there were plenty of droll ones among us, and 
plenty of incidents, individuals and situations 
calculated to call out their drollery. 

On the closing day, when the last speech had 
been made, the last resolution passed, and when 
came, alas! the dreaded words ‘adjourn sine 
die,” then our spirits fell. We spoke our final | 
farewe!ls, lingered by the platform until every 
speaker had departed, watched the last familiar 
form as it passed along the aisle and disappear- 
ed; then with sad hearts walked slowly away 
from the place which had been to us a conse- 
crated spot. 

At one of these conventions an attempt was | 
made by a party of its members to lower the 
standard of the cause, principall i 
to rendering abolitionism acceptable to the 
churches. This attempt was the result of a 
secretly-arranged plan, and was met by the 
steadfast party with the most determined oppo- 
sition. The battle was fought in Marlboro’ Hall. 
The hall was thronged and the excitement of the 
throng was intense. On the decisive day the 





afternoon meeting refused to adjourn and con- 
Unued its session into the evening. The new 
party hoped to deter the final vote until after 


Many out-of-town + I 
ent on trains, sh 


hour of mad 





nbers, who were depend- 
obliged to leave. The 
ebt approached, and still they did 





not leave They remained to vote for the old | ood nature. 
stan jar 1, and it was sustained. Toward twelve 
o'clock Mrs (——, whose name was, and jis, 
identitic 1 wot cause, had the announce- 
nent made that when the meeting adjourned all 
hungry and unprovided ones would find some- 
thing to eat at her house. When this lady 
Freached } ve ‘ 





; me that nivht she found her house 
filled with the hur ate 





} : ingry andunprovided. A barrel | ® 
% cry rs ind A cheese were procured, the | 7 
Darre!-head was knocked in, and tea was made 

mW quantities suited to the demand 






The annu il fair served as another occasion. P 
for bringing the triends together. These fairs 
gave a pleasu excitement, plenty of hard b 
work and plenty of tun. The latter’ was pro- P 
moted in a special manner by some ot the cot: 
tributions known as ‘thy English things.” Not: * 
one of those oid table-tenide rs, be she in ‘the 
depths ot d spair, shall prevent a smile from 
over-spreading untenance as she ealls to 
mind Some specimens of ‘the English things.” 
Friends in England did the fairs most excellent 
service. They sent articles of value and ot 
beauty, and m Ne ¥ be sides. In. soliciting their 
contributions dwellers in remote Villages and 
inmates of charitable institutions were tink aves. 
looked, and some of these evolved from the 
depths of their inner consciousnesses curiosities 
in the semblance of aprons, gowns. collars, 
head-dresses all seemingly ‘warranted to fit” 
beings of the grotesque type: and as for some 
of the ornamental needle-books, work-bags and 
night-caps, they were truly a sight to behold 
In contriving and adorning these offerings the 
makers, doubtless, sought to please th 
fantastic tastes of 
wilds of America. 
There were some young women of our band 
who, as soon as one fair was over, began to pre- 
pare for the next, and who made this preparation 
the main business of the year, devoting to it Not } 
only their time, but their means—when they | 
had any. One family of anti-slavery girls had | 
A mother who liked to see them respectably | 











her ¢ 





e¢ the supposed 
“the natives” inhabiting the 


guests feel happy about it. 


kind word for the humblest. , 
rushing things in the bank, Mr. Stout always | let fall the sympathetic tear, plant anew the flag 
they loved so well, crown with bright chaplets 


finds time tosay, **Takea seat; [ll be at leisure t ets | 
their monuments, and cover their mounds with | 


in a moment.” 
other day and opened an account. n : 
, here,” he said, ‘‘not simply because I knew my | blossoms, on which the glad sunlight has painted | 
u | something of eternal purity and beauty, wrought | 


money would be safe with you, but because you | 
’ and | XP 


I have been a depositor in | by willing fingers into symbols of love 
I went in to-day | Christian faith.—By order of Geo. S. Merritt, 
to see the cashier. r 
society to boast of and hardly money enough to 


the meanest emergencies, and, so far from petty 


| principles being best proportioned to petty trial, 


a heavenly spirit taking up its abode with us can 
alone sustain well the daily toils and tranquilly 
pass the humiliations of our condition; and, to 
keep the house of the soul in order due and 
pure, a God must come down and dwell within, 
as servant of all its work. —Warttneau. 


Tue Beactirct Sprinc.—(By Geo. Cooper.) 
““T was here first,” said the snowdrop; “look!” 
“Not before me!” sang the silver brook. 
“Why,” cried the grasa, ‘I’ve been here a week !" 
“So have I, dear,” sighed a violet meek. 
“Well,” piped a bluebird, ‘don’t leave me out! 
I saw the snow that lay round about.” 

“Yes,” chirped a snowbird, ‘that may be true; 
But I’ve seen it all the bleak winter through.” 
“I came betimes,” sang the southwind, “I!” 
‘After me, love!” spake the deep blue sky. 
‘““Who is it cares?” chimed the crickets gay; 
““Now you are here, let us hope you'll stay.” 
Whispered the sun, ‘‘Lo! the winter’s past; 
What does it matter who’s first or last? 


y with a view Sky, brooks and flowers, and birdies that sing, 
All help to make up the beautiful spring.” 
— Nursery. 


Commerctat Vatce or Covrtresy.—In one 


of our large hotels a young man has a very | has so wonderfully led and preserved our nation, | 


arge salary as room-clerk. He has the faculty 


of stowing people away in all sorts of unmen- C ; : 
tionable places in his hotei, and making the { peaung the story of their heroism, whose never- 
Ilis stock of polite- | fading glory comes streaming down the already 
Stout, gray and misty slopes of the years gone by; go | 
of the Shoe and Leather Bank, is celebrated for | to the silent encampments where sleep the na- 
tion’s dead, there 


ness and good-humor never run empty. 


tis financial success and for his inexhaustible 
He is never so busy but he has a 
When they are 
3 { 
A wan came into the bank the 


re always civil. 
bank for many years. 
I knew him when he had no | ¢ 





I laid 


ay for a dinner at a cheap restaurant. 


my hat on the desk, which I suppose I had no | that for a long time exercised people who wrote | 


usiness to do. He waved his hand with anim- | 0 
erious air, and said, ‘Take this hat off.’ I re- | q 


moved my hat, when he said, ‘Now I will hear | really made on wood or on some other material | 


Sweet little kinsfolk, to our lives 
Your tenderer life appeals ; 

Stirs the deep current of our thoughts, 
And hidden grace reveals. 

That Power which through the wintry storms 
Keeps such surprise in store, 

*Midst life’s thick-fallen leaves may hide 
Glories undreamed before. 


—Boston Commonwealth. 





Tue Demanp For Lapor. — The mechanic 


arts never offered so great inducements to young 


men of ability and energy as they do now. Fifty 
ears ago carpenters and masons were mere 


builders of cheap houses of certain stereotyped 


shapes and plans; to-day every builder, with | 
any ability as a designer, bas more work offered 
him than he can possibly do. Fifty years ago 
every blacksmith was a mere mechanic; to-day 
the skilled worker in metal has daily occasion 
o handle machinery, and has, consequently, 
unequalled oportunities for devising improve- 
ments and for reaping the fruit thereof. At the 
present time there is a steady need and demand 
for labor-saving apparatus of every sort, and 
the inventors thereof, if men of ordinary busi- 
ness sense, are richly rewarded for their inge- 
nuity. Manufacturers of fine machinery of all 
kinds are seriously crippled by lack of intelligent 
laborers; the practical details of the mining in- 
terests of the country are in the hands of men 
who have seldom enough intelligence to proper- 
ly fill their places; our simplest houses are in- 
differently built, our farms are seldom worked 
to their full capacity; able men in ail these de- 
partments come speedily and prominently into 
notice, and attain wealth and social position, 
and yet young men shun all these departments 
of industry. It is a noteworthy fact that, at the 
same time, great numbers of rich men are en- 
deavoring to place their sons as apprentices 
with competent machinists, mining corporations, 
builders, and mechanics in general. These 
same rich men arc the most trustworthy indica- 
tors of the business signs of the times, ani 
young men in general will do well to consider 
the meaning of their action.— Christian Union. 


THOUGHTS ON THE COMMANDMENTS. — (By 
George A. Baker, Jr.)— 
‘Love your neighbor as yourself”— 
So the parson preaches ; 
That’s one-half the decalogue— 
So the prayer-book teaches. 
Half my duty I can do 
With but little labor, 
For with all my heart and soul 
I do love my neighbor. 


Mighty little credit, that, 
To my self-denial ; 

Not to love her, though, might be 
Something of a trial. 

Why, the rosy light that peeps 
Through the glass above her, 

Lingers round her lips: you see 
E’en the sunbeams love her. 


So, to make my merit more, 
I'll go beyond the letter ; 

Love my neighbor as myself? 
Yes, and ten times better. 

For she’s sweeter than the breath 
Of the spring that passes 

Through the fragrant, budding woods, 
O’er the meadow-grasses. 

And I've preached the word I know, 
For it was my duty 

To convert the stubborn heart 
Of the little beauty. 

Once again success has crowned 
Missionary labor, 

For her sweet eyes own that she 
Also loves her neighbor. 


—Point-Lace and Diamonds. 


STATUES FOR PHILADELPHIA.—Seven monu- 
ments, and probably an eighth, will be erected in 
Philadelphia during the summer. A Catholic 
fountain for which $40,000 has been raised will 
be erected by the Catholic Temperance Union 
of America. The statue is to be made of bronze, 
and the artist is Hermann Kerns of Philadel- 
phia. The Hebrews will erect a statue of ‘‘Tol- 
eration,” by Ezekiel, a young Cincinnati sculp- 
tor. The cost will be $25,000, which is provided 
by the B'nai B’rith Association, a national or- 
ganization with a membership of 50,000 Israel- 
ites. A movement has been made among the 
Presbyterians for a statute of ‘‘Witherspoon.” 
and an order has been given for a marble figure 
eleven feet high, to cost $25,000. The commis- 
sioners of the new Philadelphia public build- 
ings have arranged for a bronze statue of ‘ Wil- 
liam Penn,” colossal in size, to be eventually 
placed on the dome of the City Hall. The Ger- 
man societies have subscribed $18,000 for a 
statue of ‘‘Humboldt,” made by Prof. Drache 
of Berlin. The Columbus Monument Associa- 
tion, an organization of Italians formed during 
the past year, have ordered a statue of ‘‘Col- 
umbus,” at the cost of $12,000, which is now 
making in Rome. Harriet Hosmer donates her 
statue of ‘‘Emancipation,” designed to com- 
memorate the second of the two greatest events 
in the nation’s history. Very little is as yet 
known about the work, as she allows no one to 
see the model. The site of these seven statues 
is Fairmount Park. The eighth monument is a 
national monument to “Liberty,” for which sub- 
scriptions are solicited by a society of which 


prominent persons are directors. A model has 
been prepared by W. W. Story and accepted by 
the directors, and enough money has been sub- 
scribed to make it probable that the enterprise 
will not miscarry. Of course, the site for the 
monument is Independence square. 


Memortiat-Day.— Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Massachusetts: Boston, 
May 1, 1875.—General Orders No. 3.—The 
30th of May, this year, falling upon Sunday, in 
accordance with the rules and regulations, and 
in compliance with general orders No. 12 from 
national headquarters, Saturday, the 29th inst., 
will be observed as Memorial-day in this depart- 
ment. It is earnestly recommended that posts 
endeavor to make broader and more general the 
participation in these patriotic services, and es- 
pecially to awaken the interest and secure the 
cooperation of all surviving soldiers and sailors 
ot the late war not members of our organiza- 
tion. 

The years pass. From our ranks since 
last we reverentiy bent over the grass-grown 
mounds ofour departed comrades thousands have 
been mustered out to join the invisible host be- 
yond, and in each succeeding spring our columns 
will march with lessened tread to the growing 
circle of these voiceless graves, until, ere long, 
when we are all numbered among the ‘‘silent 
majority,” t> other hands must be confided the 
fultillment of these tender offices, and by other 
hearts be treasured the fragrant memories re- 
called by the duties and associations of Memo- 
rial-day. But while we live be it our duty to 
cherish, as a solemn inheritance of the nation, 

the graves and the bereaved ones of our fallen 

comrades; thus year by year repeating these 
willing services, we may keep warm in our own 

hearts the sadly-sweet memories of their heroic 
sacrifice, and deepen in the minds of all the | 
people the impressive lesson of their valor, that 

in the distant future of our repub'ic such memo- 

ries and deeds may awaken a loyalty as fervent 

as that now being rekindled over our broad 

land by the recollections of Liberty's centennial, 

which, in a day but just closed, summoned un- 

counted thousands of our people to the shrines 

of those earliest martyrs upon whose silent 

mounds rests the dust of a century. 

With gratitude to the God of our fathers who | 











let us, with full ranks and overflowing hearts, | 
march again with our departed comrades, re- 





‘‘Around the graves of our heroes kneeling, 
Heaven above and their dust below,” 


“I cave |evergreen and myrtle, entwined with fragrant 


‘ommander. 
Woop EnGravinc.—There was an inquiry | 


r thought about ancient wood-engraving. The 


uestion was, whether the engravings were ! 


President Grant is at the head, and a number of 


white birch. 


in sunlight. 


miserable caricature to a true exponent of grace 
in outline and correctness in shading. The 
well-skilled body of German ‘“ formschneid- 
ers,” that is, wood-cutters, had no difficulty in 
making a finished engraving, after a carefully- 
prepared drawing was furnished, on the block, 
by an artist of recognized excellence. They 
had but to cut away the wood, leaving the lines 
of drawing undisturbed, and the work was done. 
To be sure, this required a very nice degree of 
mechanical skill, together with some idea of art, 
but they were fully up to the mark; and the re- 
sult of the combined labor of artist and engraver 
was the production of wood-cuts which to a 
more degenerate age were a mystery insolvable. 
In a course of lectures on engraving, before 
the Royal Institution, in 1806, John Landsver 
was so fully persuaded of the impossibility of 
cross-hatching on wood that he thought it must 
have been done on some kind of vegetable putty 


or paste, by the use of stamps, and afterwards 


hardened! Nowadays we cannot pick up the 
commonest illustrated paper without seeing 
cross-hatching in abundance. The reason of 


and a vastly improved quality of printing to 
show the beauty of good engraving, than existed 
three-quarters of acentury ago—as also no lack 
of judges and admirers of good work, who are 
willing to pay for the best that can be produced. 


Ama.ri.—(By Henry W. Longfellow. )— 
Sweet the memory is to me 
Of a land beyond the sea, 
Where the waves and mountains meet, 
Where amid her mulberry-trees 
Sits Amalfi in the heat, 
Bathing ever her white feet 
In the tideless, summer seas. 


In the middle of the town, 

From its fountains in the hills, 
Tumbling through the narrow gorge, 
The Canneto rushes down, 

Turns the great wheels of the mills, 
Lifts the hammer of the forge. 

Tis a stairway, not a street, 

That ascends the deep ravine, 
Where the torrent leaps between 
Rocky walls that almost meet. 
Toiling up from stair to stair 
Peasant girls their-burdens bear; 
Sunburnt daughters of the soil, 
Stately figures tall and straight; 
What inexorable fate 

Dooms them to this life of toil? 


Lord of vineyards and of lands, 
Far, above the convent stands, 
On its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands, 
Placid, satisfied, serene, 
Looking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red-tiled roof; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 

And why all men cannot be 
Free from care, and free from pain 
And the sordid love of gain, 
And as indolent as he. 


Where are now the freighted barks 
From the marts of East and West? 
Where the knights in iron sarks 
Journeying toward the Holy Land, 
Glove of steel upon the hand, 
Cross of crimson on the breast ? 
Where the pomp of camp and court? 
Where the pilgrims with their prayers? 
Where the merchants with their wares, 
And their gallant brigantines 
Sailing safely into port, 

Chased by corsair Algerines ? 
Vanished like a fleet of cloud, 
Like a passing trumpet-blast, 

Are those spiendors of the past, 
And the commerce and the crowd! 
Fathoms deep beneath the seas 

Lie the ancient wharves and quays, 
Swallowed by the engulfing waves ; 
Silent streets and vacant halls, 
Ruined roofs and towers and walls; 
Hidden from all morta! eyes 

Deep the sunken city lies ; 

Even cities have their graves! 
This is an enchanted land! 

Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salernian bay 
With its sickle of white sand; 
Further still and furthermost 

On the dim-discovered coast 
Pestum with its ruins lies, 

And its roses all in bloom 

Seem to tinge the fatal skies 

Of that lonely land of doom. 

On his terrace, high in air, 
Nothing doth the good monk care 
For such worldly themes as these. 
From the garden just below 

Little puffs of perfume blow, 

And a sound is 1n his ears 

Of the murmur of the bees 

In the shining chestnut-trees ; 
Nothing else he heeds or hears. 
All the landscape seems to swoon 
In the happy afternoon; 

Slowly o’er his senses creep 

The encroaching waves of sleep, 
And he sinks, as sank the town, 
Unresting, fathoms down 

Into caverns cool and deep! 


Walled about with drifts of snow, 
Hearing the fierce north-wind blow, 
Seeing all the landscape white, 
And the river cased in ice, 

Comes this memory of delight, 
Comes this vision unto me 

Of a long-lost Paradise 

In the land beyond the sea. 


—Atlantic Monthly. 


SprincTimE TO A Boston Lapy ARTIsT.— 
Spring comes slowly along—and all the better. 
So evanescent is its beauty that we are in no 
haste to see the buds burst and the grass put on 
its tullest adorning of green. To those whose 
way lies daily across the Common there is 
a scarcely perceptible change in the face of 
nature as seen in the heart of the city. A red 
tinge is creeping over the trees, and the grass 
is greening in sunny places. Beacon street 
long ago put out its horticultural exhibition of 
crocuses and snow-drops, and hyacinths are 
coming into line. 

Boston Common has one peculiar beauty at 
this season. Although Tremont street, with all 
its hurry and noise, is one boundary of its some- 
what narrow precincts, the street appears to be 
a mile away. The old trees make a lovely gray 
veil, above which rise several marble buildings, 
with towers or pinnacles reaching to the blue 
above, and catching a creamy tint from the morn- 
ing or evening sunshine. The sky-line of the 
different parts of the city that come into view 
from the Common is very fine. An imaginative 
painter might get beautiful and suggestive themes 
from a study of the Common betore the summer 
foliage has hidden these editices from sight.| 
The distance is almost invariably fine, broken | 
by a marble edifice or a graceful spire, while | 
the foreground has those lines of strength and | 
beauty which are the essentials of good land- | 
scape-subjects. Perhaps these lines will be the | 
simple planes of lessening shade and color, 
which in the immediate foreground are of sturdy 
brown, mottled with greenish hues, and in the | 
distance melt, by exquisite gradations, into tints 
almost ethereal. Across this long stretch of 
plain, the parade-ground, in some of these half- 
misty days figures have unusual significance. | 
The city horses and rubbish-carts are glorified | 
into pictures, and the bonfire yonder, with its 
long, lazy blue smoke, is a fine background 








with a gusto which excites the envy of city lads 
who have no place for such luxuries on their 
own account. 

But, with all its beauty, the Common does not | 


| wholly fill the want that spring creates in the | can belong only to one of the purest and most 

| heart of the lover of nature; and so when the | innocent of men, which Mr Pilisbury is, in fact, 
warmer days come, in the midst of cold north-! although in his day the slaveholders and charch 

| west winds, there is inspiration and new life in) members made him out a Tom Paine for infidel- 
a day spent in the wilds not ten miles out from ity and an Old Nick himself for wickedness. | 


Boston. Our last venture was to Ciarendon 


Hills, reached by the Providence Railroad ina doubt the ‘gods of the people,” like Socrates, 
tew moments, and most inviting to the eye which he was called infidel, blasphemer, monster of 
thirsts for the picturesque, and to the lungs that | jniquity, and all the other pleasant names which 
and in the fragrant air of the pine grove, | truly good people hurl at those bold spirits who 
and the sweet freshness of high anddry hill-sides. | yenture to save their own souls in their own) 
'In a morning’s stroll in such a place we get | way. 
| material enough for a week’s painting. A few | Pillsbury started in life an orthodox preacher, 
lines in a sketch-book, some hieroglyphics that, | a regularly-graduated theologe, duly prepared | 
deciphered, would read, ‘‘First ‘value’ of light— and ordained and cut-and-dried for the Congre- 
Second ‘value’—sky seen through | gationalist ministry. 
Third, foreground of brown grass | Congregational church in New Hampshire,” said | 


he woods. 


like Albert Durer, and metamorphosed from , count of the charming sketching-grounds in its 
vicinity. The common room of the house, low- 
studded, wooden-wainscoted, and darkened with 
age, is a perfect mosaic of clever sketches, which 
the artists have painted in their leisure moments 
directly upon the walls. 
prise every variety of subject: figures, land- 
scapes, flowers, and some ingenious bits of de- 
ception, such as painting the solid doors of the 
wooden dresser in such a way that they seem to 
be of glass, through which are seen the piled- 
up plates and dishes within. One wayward brush 
has taken advantage of a coarse nail, driver into 
the wall near a door, to paint a key as if hang- 


| Abolitionists. 


you,’ I re plied. 


hat you have to say.’ 


Tue May-FLower.— 

With baby-breath and baby-flush, 
The firstling of the year, 

Baptized in glory from the skies, 
Is born our Epigea! 

Pink as the hues of morning are, 
Pure as the early dew, 

Fresh as the faith in earthly love 
That happy childhood knew: 


Our blushing flower, our woodland pet, 
Pressed close to earth's fond breast, 
Then passed from loving hand to hand, 


Like babies newly-dressed. 
Oh, darlings, hiding in the woods, 


‘I've nothing to say to | —owing to the prevalence of ‘‘cross-hatching’ 
I went to the book-keeper, or- | (which is simply the crossing of lines for the 
dered my account to be made up, took the bank's | 
check for $42,000, and this I wish to deposit.” | ginning of this century, and I do not know how 
The president and cashier represent two styles | long before, the art of cross-hatching had been 
of business common in New York. 
does not bear a high commercial value among 
the financial men of the city. —N. ¥. cor. Boston | 
Journai. 


Sauciness 


We've learned your shy, soft ways, 


And tracked your sweet trail in the leaves, 


Faithful through all the Mays. 


purpose of deepening the shade). At the be- 


| entirely lost, and wood-engraving had fallen so 


| an impossibility. The free use of those cross- 
lines in the numerous illustrations of the Nu- 


| remberg Chronicle, in 1493, and of some speci- | 


| mens of good work even before that time, were 
j all of no avail as against the ignorance of the 
| beginning of this century. 
The pictorial art had arrived at its highest 
| degree of perfection in tke fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, Raphael giving it its finishing 
touch in beauty and Michael Angelo in majesty. 
| Many other masters were but little behind these 


lin the race for perfection; and delineation of 


and so generally practiced that every branch of at Fontainebleau, and one pleasant morning we 
partys made to feel itsinfluence. The new art drove through the beautiful avenues of the for- | 
jot copperplate engraving (new as applied to est to Barbison. 
printing) was suddenly ushered into almost full- | and spent there a half-hour, too pleasant to be 


| natural objects was so thoroughly understood 1874, we went to see Millet. 





'and low trees in the woods behind the brch. 


| low that engravers and writers were equally sure | 
that cross-hatching by the use of the graver was 


of autumn. 


Veil.—‘‘ Stella,” in Worcester Palladium. 


blown perfection, while the old art of wood-, passed over without some slight mention. 
engraving (old as applied to the manufacture of old tavern has been in past days the resort o 
playing-cards, etc.) was taken hold of by men/ the many artists who flocked to Barbison on ac- S¥ 


Fifth, the dark mass of pine-trees that form the | | 
main background.” 


It was like a bride attired ¢} 


Summer ¢j 


We do not care to see (| 








We not yet become popular and fashionable, there- | 
| crowned her the Queen of the Birches, and left fore the churches univers illy frowned upon and 
her in pensive solitude. — 
her in summer array, or in the golden splendor themes, particularly anti-slavery. No offense J 
She is pictured on the memory to the church, but the fact is well-known. In 
like a thing of life—this Birch of the Bridal his pulpit, when he would have preached sound | 
Congregationalism to his faithful, Parker Pills- | 


These sketches com- 


ing from it, and casting its shadow upon the 
wall, and has succeeded so well that the be- 
holder actually receives an uncomfortable im- 
pression of his inability to decide upon anything 
by the usual tests. The whole place has a pe- 
culiar charm, not so much from the merit of the 
sketches, which in many instances is consider- 
able, as from the glimpse it gives us of the cheery 
artist-life, with its pleasant emulation and frank, 
expressive ways. 

But this visit to Ganne’s, and long digression 





’ 


we soon find ourselves at a small gate in the long, 

white wall which ranges on either side of the 

street of Barbison. We ring the bell, and, while 

waiting for an answer, we reflect that the nature 

of our reception is a matter of great uncertainty, 

as the only claim on the great artist is that we are 

his sincere admirers, and that one of us has 

copied his picture of the ‘‘Sheep-Shearers” in 

days gone by. At last the gate is opened by a 

maid-servant, and we are led through an atmos- 

phere of greenery, under trees and climbing 

vines, to the studio door. Millet meets us, pal- 

ette in hand. Our first impression is of a man 

rather above micdle height, somewhat stout, 

with dark hair turning gray. He wore a cardi- 

gan jacket and wooden shoes. The studio was 

very unlike those of many modern artists, who 

surround themselves with gorgeous colors and 

objects that flatter the eye. It was of a prevail- 

ing tint of dusty brown. There might have been 

a bit of faded tapestry, or a few plaster casts, 

but nothing that could possibly be called ‘‘deco- 

ration” was anywhere to be seen. The canvases 
were turned with their faces toward the wall, 

and the only spot of color in the room, and that 
but a subdued one, was on the easel. This was 
a stern, dreary picture of a farm-house near the 
sea, so built round with walls that it seemed 
almost like a fortress, and suggested far more 
of struggle and self-defence than of peaceful, 
sunny, fruitful life. 

By this time we were seated in the corner of 
the studio, and had made our first moves toward 
acquaintance with Millet. He was courteous 
but not enthusiastic in his manner, as he slowly 
brought forth, one-by-one, for our inspection, 
other landscapes mostly representing the scene- 
ry near Cherbourg, his native place. One was 
the village church, with birds flitting in and out 
of its high tower as he remembered them in his 
childhood, so he told us. The picture was full 
of pathos, but as plain and severe as the studio 
itself in its quiet brown tints. Millet said very 
little about his pictures, but placed them before 
us and seemed to await our remarks, in order to 
find out if there was anything in us sufficiently 
akin to his feeling to enable us to understand 
his works. Little by little he grew more inter- 
ested in showiug them, and he soon produced a 
picture called **L’Etoile des Bergers,” which, 
both at the time and in memory, seems to us 
one of the most wondrously-beautiful things in 
the whole range of painting. The shepherd’s 
star is the evening star, and Millet had caught 
it throbbing and pulsing in the twilight sky and 
putitin his picture. He could not have painted 
it—the very idea of paint in connection with it 
was too gross. He seemed to have achieved the 
impossible, and made the star there among the 
golden and rosy hues of that glowing twilight. 
In the foreground a shepherdess was leading 
home her sheep, her simple figure rising dark 
against the sky. 

Millet has given us much of the sterner and 
harder aspects of peasant life, but he felt its 
poetry, too, and in the next picture that he 
showed us he seemed to illustrate the heavenly 
glory that crowns all faithful, humble work. 
The time was afternoon, the sheep were scattered 
about the field in attitudes of rest, and just in the 
middle of the picture, facing out from the can- 
vas, the shepherdess stood, halt-leaning against 
some prop behind, absorbed in her knitting. 
The sun just back of her was hidden for the 
moment by a light summer cloud, which, how- 
ever, allowed its rays to stream forth on every 
side, and these rays enclosed her unconscious 
figure like a halo, and made her a very jewel in 
a setting of their light. Next came pictures of 
the four seasons, some of them incomplete. 
They were all interesting, but the one of spring 
was so audacious, so dramatic, so startling in 
its contrasts, that one could hardly look at it 
with sufficient calmness to give a decided opin- 
ion. 
richest, rankest grass, and apple-trees burdened 
with blossoms, al! in the most exuberant sun- 
light, while at the back, throwing this out in 
intensest contrast, rose a high wall of thunder- 
cloud of deep, slaty violet, some tall, dark trees 
and a bit of rainbow. It was the whole gamut 
of painting, smiles and tears, laughter and 
groans. 

By this time our acquaintance had made great 
strides. Millet became as natural and talkative 
as a child, and when the conversation turned on 
the beauty of simple, natural objects he showed 
us, with a real appeal for sympathy, a study of 
two or three pears, in which the surface of the 
fruit and its lovely, melodious blending of tints 
were marvellously given. Then he ran to one 
corner of his studio and another, and, saying 
that the forest was his treasure-house, brought 
out a bird's nest, a fungus, and other curiosities 
of his musuem, and enlarged on their wonder- 
ful tinting and curves with such a rapture of en- 
thusiasm that his eyes glowed and his whole 
figure seemed to dilate. The dingy studio was 
transfigured, and Millet stood before us—the 
Millet we had dreamed of—the Millet we had 
come to find. 

At last our delighful visit came to an end. 
We took our leave, glorying in the greatness of 
the man, at once so grand and so simple, and 
little thinking of the sad news that was so soon 
to reach our ears. One of the things that we 
are most thankful fur now is that our visit to 
Fontainebleau happened in the June of 1874 in- 
stead of 1875.—Paris cor. Advertiser. 


An ABOLITIONIST OF THE OLD Time.—Mr. 
Parker Pillsbury, lately from Battle Creek, 
Michigan, is stopping a few days in our city, on 
his way home to the New Hampshire hills for 
the summer. Mr. Pillsbury belongs to the 
school of old-time emancipators who are now 
so fast passing away, having lived to receive a 
portion, at least, of the reward of their devoted 
labors. Along with Wendell Phillips, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Lucretia Mott, and scores of 
others, he belonged to the party of ‘‘cursed ab- 
olitionists” who kept this country in perpetual 
ferment and would not let our fathers have 
peace. Itis exceedingly interesting to one of the | 
present generation to hear the talk of this most 
deserving, most unselfish, and, to my mind, the 
most intellectually powerful of all the old-time 
Others of them, perhaps, were 
more insinuating, more silvery-tungued than he, | 
but none seemed to display such fiery earnest- 
ness, to possess such massive intellectual weight, 
as this old Titan among the Abolitionists, and | 
none were less appreciated than he—more’s the 











In the foreground was a road, a field of | —— 
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farewell to the pulpit with no less than five dif- 
ferent calls in his pocket to settle as a Congre- 
gationalist minister. Here was a man for you! 
A brilliant future was before him—ease, furtune, 
fame and friends were before him—and yet, as 
far as all his worldly life was concerned, the 
man deliberately cut his own throat for an idea. 

So Parker Pillsbury ceased to work for the 
Congregational church, and began to work for 
humanity. That was thirty-five years ago, and 
the soldier of humanity has not yet put off 
his armor. His hand is not yet weary, or his 
eye dim, or his heart faint. He has been slan- 
dered, threatened, persecuted, first by the slave- 
holders, then by the church-people, whose big- 
otry and hypocrisy he denounced; and still he 
stands, brave, powerful and heroic. Once he 
iad his meetings broken up by a mob four times 
in one week, and, nothing daunted, went on as 
though nothing had happened. He is a sort of 
mixture of Martin Luther and John Brown 
together. He has lived to see the slave treed. 
But he thinks the work is not half done yet. 
Men, women and negroes are yet chained down, 
soul and body, in spiritual bondage, says the old 


this change is, we now have a much better class | is not without an object, for we have asked che | soldier, and he sees no end of trouble ahead for 
of artists, a more skilled body of enyravers, | landlady to direct us to the house of Millet, and} America. 


He thinks the question of labor and 
capital can hardly be adjusted finally without 
bloodshed, and he fears there will be more war 
before the South is settled for good and all. 
But he does not believe, as many do, lately, 
that the government will be destroyed. *There 
is a vitality in the old Saxon character which 
will save us from destruction, but that old Sax- 
on character will bring punishments on itself 
through pure perverseness,” said he. ‘‘We 
have given the slave political freedom. But he 
has no social freedom. This government was 
saved because the slave was freed; we saved 
ourselves through him—literally with his stripes 
we were healed, and now we have gone back on 
him. We have shut him out of our schools, 
and driven him from our factories and work- 
shops, and what chance has a black man in 
America to-day? Do you call thatfreedom! I 
tell you the negro is not even half freed.” And 
truly I had scarcely thought of that before. 
While this serene-eyed ‘Pilgrim of Eternity,” 
standing on the western hill-top at the going- 
down of the sun, looks backward a moment and 
discourses of these things, it suddenly appears 
to me thatI begin to see, for the first time, what 
Sumner must have seen when he framed his 
civil-rights bill. 

Spite of all the weariness and discouragement 
ofa life which has beena battle, Mr. Pillsbury yet 
sees days which he would be glad to have length- 
ened. Happy man! 
who cannot say as much. His talk abounas 
like gems from the lips of this quaint, wise man. 


ever he is wanted and invited. 
work in my own way,” says he. 


vidually, and so must every woman, too.” 
“No,” said he, ‘I am not. 


hands and heart. 


ctnnatt Commercial. 


There are some younger 
in beautiful and sententious sayings, which drop 


He stil! preaches, if one might call it so, wher- 
“But I must 
ion. ‘“‘Every man 
must make the best of himself that he can indi- 
. : “You 
are not in the habit of offering prayers at your 
Sunday meetings, I believe,” I said to him. 
I neither pray in 
the synagogues with the Pharisees, nor at the 
corners of the streets with the crusaders. I 
try to teach people to pray with their head, 
h If they cannot pray with all 
these the voice might as well be hushed.”—Cin- 
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Offer Special Inducements to Buyers 
—AT— 


| CARPET WAREROOMS, 


76, 78 and 80 Friend St. 


mays 2t 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


MINERAL WATER 


SELTZER, 


APOLLINARIS, 


VICHY, 
CONGRESS, 


EMPIRE, 
HATHORN, 


GEYSER, 
COLUMBIAN 


FOR SALE BY 


N.S. PLENCE & CO, 


mays BOSTON. 3t 


DOOR PLATES, ETC. 


GRIFFIN’S, 
aprl7 tf 49 Temple Place (Up One Flight). 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 

DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 
Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Iiurd’s Genuine EIinglish Lead. 


$5 & 89 VOliver,cor. Hiigh St., Boston. 
april? 3m 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NATIONAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


Nowready. Adapted for Opening and Closing Ex- 
ercises in Schools and Seminaries, for Congregation- 
al, Social a: d Home Singing, 128 pages, 200 choice 
tunes, 340 hymns. Price but 40 cents. 235.00 per 
Hundred. 














pity. This was because of his almost morbid | 
modesty. Mr. Alcott, who makes Parker Pills- Clarke's Organ Voluntaries......... $1.50. 
bury the subject of one of his celebrated “‘Con-| Batiste’s Organ Voluntaries... .... $2.50. 


versations,” names him the ‘‘superior incono- 
clast.” ‘He has broken more idols than any 


Webster better than anyone I know.” $ 
The fiery old reformer is sixty-five years of 

age now, although he looks younger. He has a 

massive head, and sucha clear, kindly eye as 





Because, like Socrates of old, he ventured to 


The funniest part of it is that Parker | 





‘CLARKE'S REED ORGAN COMPANION. 


| for the two men who give it food and who stir it; other,” says Alcott: ‘he would have contronted | 


A valuable, useful and brilliant collection of Exer- 


cises, Airs, Songs and Pieces tor Reed Organs. 


Price $2.00. 





Strauss Dance Music, Violin and Piano, $1.00, 
Winner’s Party Dances, Violin and Piano. .75. 
Winner's Violin and Flute Duets, 


$1.00. 


CLARKE'S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS 


For Reed Organs. For Piano. For Violin. Use- 


ful, cheap, Instructive Books with Exercises and 
numercus attractive Airs for practice. 


Sold by all the principal Music Dealers. Sent, post- 


paid, for Retail Price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


mays tf 





“IT preached one yearina 


Fourth, gray tangle of under-brush | Mr, Pillsbury, in a sort of grimly funny way, | 
i **but I guess they didn’t like me any better than | 


did them. They said I preached nothing but | 


‘rum and niggers,’‘rum and niggers,’ all the | 
But ‘‘white birch” docsn’t express the charac- time, and that Congregationalism was of no ac- 
ter of the beautiful tree with three trunks, count. 
one of which towered up and then leaned over, ‘and so we parted company. 
every branch drooping towards the ground and 1840, and have been in the anti-slavery business 
filled with the most delicate gray tracery of tiny ever since. B 
boughs and twigs, 
in white, with a long veil of most delicate gos- 
samer, so delicate as to be colorless. 
will add nothing to such beauty as this. 


I told ‘em I thought it was about true, 


In my time I have been editor of ° 
iree newspapers, and survived them all.” 

At the time Mr. Pillsbury left the Congrega- | 
onal pulpit temperance and anti-slavery had 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Vol. I. now Ready. 
This edition will embody the results of the ripest 


learning of the nineteenth century, in Art. Literature, 
Philosophy and Science. 
I left the pulpit in cles by American writers will be comprised in this 
edition that it may be regarded as the joint product 


So many copyrighted arti- 


f British and American scholarship. 
Price in cloth, $9; half Russia, 211. 
Subscriptions received by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CoO., 


mays 3t 254/old No.110) Washington Street, Boston. 





ioked duwn all agitation of those unwelcome 


bury’s eye wandered afar off, and saw only the! p, 
Tue Home or Mictet.—The last of June, in Millions of shackled slavescryingto him forhelp, Translated from the German of Friedrich Wieck. 
We were staying and after that Congregationalism was nowhere. | Price #1.25. 

™ He felt that here was his life-work, and the, 
world’s missionary could not conscientiously pyptished this day by 


main a Congregationalist preacher. But, 


ch an impression that he actually bade a final | 





NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 
PIANO AND SONG. 


Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of price. 


mays 2 


S! 


New Washington, cor. Friend St., 


b 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts., 


WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, 
Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


NEW 


China 
Mattings. 


Jnst landed, of our own importa- 
tion, direct from China, Japan and 
Corea, an immense stock of FRESH 
Straw 





Mattings, consisting of 
quality of plaid white, in| 
addition to over 100. different varie- 
ties of fancy styles. | 


every | 


and plain 


These Muttings are all made from 
Sresh 
Very Low Prices, and are being sold, 


Very Cheap at Wholesale and Retail. | 


grass, purchased for cash at, 


JOHN Hl. PRAY, SOND & C0,, 


556 & 558 Washington Street, 
Formerly 328 and 330, 


OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
The firm of NOYES, HOLMES & Co. is this day 
dissolved by limitation. ‘The business of the late firm 
will be adjusted by J. S. Lockwood, W. D. Brooks, or 
H. D. Noyes, who alone are authorized to sign in 


liquidation. 

HENRY D. NOYES. 
JOHN 8. LOCKWOOD. 
JOHN B. HOLMES. 
WALTER D. BROOKS. 


2t 


may 





Boston, May 1, 1875. . 





The undersigned, having this day formed a Copart- 


E. Blakeslee & Co., 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES.) 


PICTURES AND PICTURE FRAMES 
Galleries, 127 Tremont St., 


BOSTON. 


Our stock includes Oil Paintings, Engraving, Wa& 
ter Colors, Porcelains, English Chromos, French and 
German Photographs, Etchings, Carved and Velvet 
Frames, Shelf and Parlor Easels, Picture Cord and 
Wire, Knobs and Hooks, and other Fine Art goods. 

Special attention given to the manufacture of Pic- 
ture Frames. 

Old Paintings and Engravings cleaned and restored. 

mch20 tl 





“ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 
Invite the attention of the public to the supertor 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) a8 well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography. and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf mar27 


' 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
The most Durable. 
The most Convenient. 
In every respect worthy of the most implicit con'l- 
dence. Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET. BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


mch6 tt 


VILLIAM TUFTS. 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. ; 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. apr3o- 





nership as Publishers Booksellers, and Sta- 
tioners, will continue the business heretofore con- 
ducted by the above firm at No. 381 (formerly No. 219) 
Washington street and No. 10 Bromfield street, under 
the name and style of 

LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 


JOHN 8S. LOCKWOOD. 
WALTER D. BROOKS. 


Bostou, May 3. 1875. PHINEAS 8S. TOBEY. 


mays 2t 
D. F. CARLTON, 
Formerly with Foster & Peabody, more recently 
with H.H. Tuttle & Co., takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that he is associated with 
VARNUM & McNAUGHT, 

Boot & Shoe Dealers, 
(347 Washington street), two doors north of Boston 
Theater, where he will be happy to meet his friends 
and former customers. 4t mayl 


FINE SILVER PLATED WARE 


Warranted Triple Plated, on Best White 
Metal, or Nickel Silver, 


Manufactured by 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


The Choicest Assortment of New and Artistic De- 


Presents. 
Tea Sets, Ice Pitchers, Cake Baskets, etc. 
New Folded Leaf Flower Vases. 
66 “ bd “ “ Decorated Au 
tumn colors. 
New Frosted Leaf Card Receivers. 
os hs “ Hanging Card Receivers. 
New Frosted Crystal Baskets of Flowers. 
Rogers Bros.’ “A 1” Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
ete. 
Nickel Plated Swing Tea Kettles. 
100 Tables, Bronze Stands, 12-inch Round 
Marble Tops, at $7.00 each, 
Manufactured at Wholesale and Retail. 


W. C. FLETCHER, 


51 CHARDON STREET, Up Stairs. 
(Over Bowker & Torrey’s Marble Manufactory), 
mayl BOSTON. it 


PLANTS! PLANTS!! 


PROPRIETORS OF THE MOST EXTENSIVE GREEN- 
HOUSES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


CALVIN BROTHERS 


CSuccessors to John Galvin & Co.) 
FLORISTS, 


No. 61 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Also at Providence and Lowell Reilroad 
Depots, 

Have grown during the wintera fine assortment of 
tlowering Plants, including Heliotropes, Tea Roses, 
Fuchias, German Ivies, Cineraries, Cyclamon, White 
Lilies, Callas, Ivy Geraniums, Azaleas, Calcevlarias, 
Geraniums, etc., which they offer at very low prices 
in order to make room in their conservatories for 
other spring plants. 4t mayl 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYCOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURMITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 






throughout New England. 


SALESROOMS, 


27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


BOSTON, 
Factory at East Cambridge. 


tf nov2s 


signs in Ornamental and Useful Articles for Wedding | 


‘LA. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


| (ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


J ‘ 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
“Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 


aprl0 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 
"ss BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 
40 State Street. 


DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal fes of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 


mission in this and other Cities. tf mch6 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


REAL ESTATE. _ 
$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 





— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sept7 





_ INSURANOE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOsSTOT. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed......- 475,000 00 
L@AVING..cccccccccccseccccenccccece $10,525,172 O08 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

Amount at risk......00+ ceeeeeees -$66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 

The Company has reached its present prosperous 

condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 

fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on the 

Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 

capital, as above presented. 

For pumphlets and reports, giving a history of the 

Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 

years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 

agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 

Secretary. Counsel, 

W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 

Medical Examiner. Actaary. 


apr3 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 

Cash: Assets....... gduanaedawcanas $312,533.26. 





| ORNerneree INSURANCE COMPANY, 


STATIONERS, : 
é OF NEW YORK, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and Organized 1853. 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, | Casts Beset@isc. .dacdamszecs-s<< $2,606,235.97 
&e., &e. 2 | ees 
136 Washington Street, HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. OF NEW YORK. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER Organized 1825. 


aprl5 tf 


HUGH FLOOD, = 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, ome: ¥e. 
'19 Province Street, 


| 


‘ - | Caste Assets. c2..--cccacsceccscorscee $775,211.69 
Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NORTH 


AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid 

at their 

1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 

E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretary. mechs 











and 14 Chapman Place, | 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work | 


cilities for doing business 
sigps and Decorations. tt 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 


How To Teach. How To LEARN. and How To 
IRM A JUDGMENT OF MUSICAL PERFORMANCES. | TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 


For Family and Club use, on 


ICACIES. tt 


promptly and in the best style. 


a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
A specialty made of 
dec26 








HOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 





ALES, Etc., 
| 


We stopped first at Ganne’s, | T° ; i 
“4 ‘though he had only been preaching one year, | LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Terms that are Satisfactory | 
This | the fiery-hearted earnestness and wonderful in- | Successors to NOYES. HOLMES ¢ CO., plage «boning pempey oe eae ~. } 
f) tellectual force of the man had tlready made | ggy (formerly 219) Washington St., Boston. pee De MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
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FIRE 
Cash Fund, April 1, 1875, $310,000 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $85,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Presi dent. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


April 1, 1875, tf mchI8 
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Politics, 
PUBL 


No. 35 Brox 
vince 
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